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Voluntary  community  service  by  high  school  students  has 
long  been  an  accepted  and  encouraged  extra-curricular  activity. 
While  educators  have  cited  many  potential  benefits  of  community 
service,  relatively  few  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  involved.     In  an  effort  to  maximize  the  high 
school  educational  experience,  many  school  administrators  are 
requiring  students  to  participate  in  community  service  programs. 
One  benefit  often  cited  as  rationale  for  required  service  is 
self-actualization.     This  study  examined  the  differential 
effects  of  required,  not  required,  and  non-participation  in 
community  service  work. 

One  hundred  seventy-five  students  from  five  private  and 
five  parochial  schools  in  the  New  Orleans  area  participated 
in  the  study.     The  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  was  used  as 
the  repeated  measure  at  the  start  of  the  study,  again  after 
approximately  20  hours  of  service  work,  and  finally  after  about 
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40  hours  of  service  work.     A  survey  measuring  student  attitudes 
towards  community  service  and  family  volunteerism  was  also 
administered . 

Results  indicate  that  less  than  20  hours  of  service  work 
has  little  impact;  however,  required  participation  for  more  than 
20  hours  may  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  process  of 
self-actualization.     In  addition,  effects  may  be  different  for 
males  and  females.     Family  volunteerism  did  not  significantly 
affect  self-actualization  or  student  attitudes  toward  community 
service. 

The  issue  of  requiring  or  not  requiring  community  service 
work  as  a  graduation  requirement  is  more  complex  than  previously 
thought.     Implementation  of  required  service  programs  should  be 
considered  with  care.     Efforts  to  attract  students  into 
voluntary  community  service  programs  should  be  increased. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  of  the  Problem 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  among  educators  that  our 
schools  do  not  adequately  provide  for  the  transition  from 
adolescence  to  adulthood  (Boyer,   1983;  Conrad  &  Hedin,  1977; 
Dotts,  1980;  Erikson,   1968).     The  reasons  for  this  inadequacy 
appear  numerous.     Swift  and  Back  (1973)  cite  the  lack  of 
teacher  training  to  deal  with  the  life  stressors  of  youth  as  an 
important  factor.     Teachers  are  often  required  not  only  to 
teach,  but  to  be  disciplinarians,  nurses,  and  drug  and  family 
counselors  to  students.     Lyell  (1973)  argues  that  while 
adolescents  are  prevented  from  participating  in  society,  young 
adults  are  expected  to  do  so.     Yet,  most  schools  have  no  place 
for  youth  to  experiment  with  this  changing  societal 
expectation  (Boyer,   1983).     Other  authors  agree  that  the  uncertain 
status  of  adolescents  in  society  is  the  reason  for  many  of  our 
schools'  problems  (Coleman,   1974;  Dotts,   1980;  Kohler,  1980). 
Fair  or  not,  the  jobs  of  teaching,  disciplining,  and  providing 
opportunities  for  the  social  and  moral  development  of  our  youth 
are  falling  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  schools. 

One  serious  concern  to  educators  is  the  problem  of 
disaffected  youth  (Dotts,   1980).     These  are  adolescents  who  see 
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little  relationship  between  school  and  adult  life.     They  regard 
schools,  other  societal  institutions,  and  many  adults  as  denying 
them  socially  acceptable,  responsible,  personally  gratifying 
roles  (Polk  &  Kohlbrin,   1972).     Poor  grades,  vandalism, 
substance  abuse,  dropouts,  and  violence  occur  with  increasing 
frequency  as  a  result  (Dotts,  1980). 

Many  schools  recognize  the  need  of  youth  for  accomplishment 
in  personally  gratifying  ways  which  also  provide  some  access  to 
society,  its  rewards,  and  its  approval  (Hartman,  1974;  Lessinger, 
1967;  Newmann  &  Rutter,   1985).     One  way  schools  are  attempting 
to  meet  these  needs  is  through  community  service  programs 
(Conrad  &  Hedin,   1977?  Hornbeck,   1984;  E.  Jones,  personal 
communication,  February  13,  1985;  Stein-Horenstein,  1984; 
Whitaker,  1984;  Winston,  1984). 

Prior  to  the  early  1900s  most  youth  volunteer  activities 
were  limited  to  cake  sales  and  school  fairs.     Later,  youth 
components  were  added  to  adult  service  clubs,  such  as  Lions  Club 
and  Kiwanis  International,  with  the  intent  of  promoting  good 
citizenship  through  public  service  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,   1935) . 
The  Lions  Club  youth  efforts  focus  on  providing  leadership  and 
guidance  through  activities  with  highly  visible  adult 
supervision  and  participation.     The  Leo  Club  is  primarily 
composed  of  the  offspring  of  Lions  Club  members  (D.  Corlone, 
personal  communication,  March  16,   1985).     The  philosophy  of  the 
Lions/Leo  Club  affiliation  is  that  by  providing  youth  with  adult 
role  models  who  actively  involve  the  youth  in  fund  raising  and 


other  service  activities,  youth  are  more  likely  to  develop  into 
more  concerned,  responsible  citizens. 

Key  Club  International,   the  youth  component  of  Kiwanis 
International,   is  almost  exclusively  run  by  youth,  with  minimal 
adult  supervision  (P.  Gugliuzza,  personal  communication,  March 
1,   1984).     In  its  nearly  60-year  history.  Key  Club  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  school-based  youth  service  organizations  in 
the  country;  with  a  membership  of  over  105,000  students  (Key  Club 
International,   1984).     Key  Club  International  holds  as  its 
guiding  philosophy  that  through  public  service,  youth  become 
better  citizens  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,  1935). 

By  providing  service  to  the  community,  youth  learn 
responsibility,  cooperation,  and  empathy  (Kohler,   1980).  Reck 
(1978),  expanding  on  the  teachings  of  Dewey,  Kohlberg,  and  Piaget, 
suggests  that  community  service  by  youth  aids  in  their  moral 
development . 

The  National  Beta  Club  has  a  student  membership  of  over 
200,000  (G.  W.  Lockamy,  personal  communication,  February  20, 
1985) .     While  adult  supervision  is  somewhat  more  visible  in  this 
organization,  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  allowing  students  to 
serve  in  their  own  communities  at  their  own  pace  (National 
Beta  Club,   1985).     Beta  Club  offers  many  of  the  same  service 
opportunities  as  does  the  Key  Club.     The  motto  of  the  Beta 
Club  is,  "Let  us  lead  by  serving  others." 

Proponents  of  community  service  programs  cite  growth  in 
self-esteem  and  empathy,  acceptance  of  self  and  others,  and 
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development  of  responsibility  and  interpersonal  relationships 
as  reasons  why  service  programs  are  important  to  today's  youth 
(Harrison,  1982;  Hartman,   1974;  Kohler,  1980;  Menr.ker  &  Wynne, 
1981;  Reck,   1978;  Whitaker,  1984). 

Conrad  and  Hedin  (1977)  argue  that  youth  service  programs 
provide  fertile  soil  for  personal  involvement  in  community 
issues.     These  programs  allow  for  transference  of  learning 
outside  the  classroom,  encourage  critical  thinking,  increase 
motivation,  and  allow  youth  to  gather  their  own  data  concerning 
political,  social,  and  moral  issues.     These  programs  are  aimed 
at  helping  the  adolescent  develop  to  his  fullest  potential,  to 
recognize  and  exploit  the  talents  and  skills  available  to  the 
youth — in  short,  to  become  self-actualized. 

While  voluntary  community  service  programs  appear  to  have 
many  positive  benefits,  too  few  students  participate  in  them. 
Harrison  (1982)  cites  the  failure  of  the  older  service  clubs  to 
attract  more  than  a  handful  of  youth  in  his  call  for  mandatory 
service  programs  in  the  public  schools.     Many  private  and 
parochial  schools  already  have  mandatory  community  service 
requirements  for  graduation  (Reck,   1978).     Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  private  schools  and  one-third  of  the  parochial  schools  in 
the  New  Orleans  area  recently  surveyed  by  this  investigator 
require  community  service  before  graduation  from  high  school. 

While  relatively  untouched  by  the  recent  move  toward 
mandatory  community  service,  public  school  students  are 
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beginning  to  feel  its  effects.     In  1978,  the  Chicago  school 
board  proposed  increasing  student  participation  in  "responsible 
out-of-school  environments  in  order  to  develop,  among  other 
things,  humane  values  and  moral  and  ethical  character"  (Menaker 
&  Wynne,   1981,  p.  382),     The  Detroit  Public  Schools'  Central 
Board  of  Education  initiated  service  requirements  for  graduation 
in  1981.     The  Detroit  School  requirement  was  much  broader  than 
many  systems,  in  that  it  only  required  each  student  be  "engaged 
in  an  outside-of-class  learning  experience,  of  his/her  own 
choosing,  equivalent  to  one  (1)  unit  (10  hours)  of  high  school 
credit"  (Jefferson,   1981,  preface). 

David  Hornbeck,  the  Maryland  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  recently  proposed  that  all  students  complete  100  hours 
of  community  service  prior  to  graduation  (McCormack,  1984). 
While  this  plan  was  dropped  after  wide  criticism,  Mr.  Hornbeck 
was  able  to  pass  a  credit-earning  community  service  option 
(Winston,  1984). 

Beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1984,  all  incoming  ninth  graders 
enrolled  in  Atlanta  public  schools  are  required  to  complete  75 
hours  of  unpaid  volunteer  services  (Whitaker,   1984).  These  hours 
are  to  be  accumulated  during  the  9th  through  11th  grades. 

The  "Curriculum  Course  Guide"  (Whitaker,   1984)  states, 
"within  the  context  of  this  course,  lessons  in  citizenship  are 
learned  in  practical  settings  where  students  have  opportunities 
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for  responsible,  productive,  supervised  volunteer  service.  They 

gain  first-hand  experience  in  seeing  their  actions  count"  (p.  1). 

The  guide  goes  on  to  say, 

students  see  how  their  community  works.     They  learn  how 
problems  arise,  what  steps  can  realistically  be  taken 
toward  solution,  and  their  roles  in  solving  these  problems. 
Through  volunteering,  students  can  test  and  extend  their 
interests,  skills,  and  talents.     Their  education  becomes 
more  relevant,   their  contributions  are  validated,  and  their 
sense  of  citizenship  is  enhanced. 

Young  people  can  and  do  make  vital  contributions  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.     The  Community  Service 
Requirement  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  service  already 
rendered  by  countless  numbers  of  students,  and  it 
encourages  others  to  participate  in  these  rewarding 
activities.     This  course  can  enable  students  to  become 
self-actualizing  citizens,   (p.  1) 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

There  is  a  growing  movement  towards  requiring  high  school 
students  to  participate  in  community  service  activities.    A  1978 
Gallup  Poll  shows  that  86%  of  the  parents  with  children  in 
school  would  like  to  see  them  involved  in  some  type  of  community 
service  (Service-Learning,  1980) . 

Arguments  for  such  participation  are  powerful  and 
wide-ranging.     Menaker  and  Wynne  (1981)  call  for  student 
community  service  on  economic  grounds.     Noting  the  enormous  cost 
of  educating  our  youth,  they  write:     "in  our  opinion,  the 
student's  *work'  is  only  a  partial  recompense  for  the  thousands 
of  dollars  of  virtually  free  schooling  they  are  receiving  from 
the  taxpayers"  (p.   382).     Others  have  called  for  community 


service  as  a  way  to  promote  good  citizenship  (Carnegie 
Foundation,  1977;  Pendry  &  Hartshorn,  1935),  while  still  others 
cite  moral  reasons  for  its  inclusion  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  (Reck,  1978). 

Newmann  and  Rutter  (1983)  suggest  four  rationales  for 
community  service  programs.     The  personal  psychological 
development  rationale  follows  the  theme  which  Manning  (1979)  put 
forth  that  service  to  the  community  provides  for  an  effective 
transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood.     The  intellectual 
development  rationale  proposes  that  community  service  promotes 
"the  growth  of  reasoning  skills,  abstract  and  hypothetical 
thought,  and  the  ability  to  organize  diverse  sources  of 
information  into  a  constructive  problem-solving  process" 
(Newmann  &  Rutter,   1983,  p.l).     The  social  development  rationale 
cites  the  development  of  responsibility  toward  the  community  and 
empathy  toward  others  as  products  of  community  service.  Menaker 
and  Wynne  (1981)  clearly  represent  the  social  obligation 
rationale  which  stresses  that  individuals  have  the 
responsibility  to  give  to  the  community.     This  rationale 
minimizes  the  importance  of  the  developmental  benefits  to  the 
youth. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
recently  called  for  an  additional  "Carnegie  Unit"  for  service 
work  by  high  school  students  (Boyer,   1983).     This  service  unit 
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requires  a  student  to  invest  at  least  30  hours  a  year  in  some 
service  activity. 

Despite  this  growing  feeling  among  educators  that  service 
to  the  community  is  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
experience  of  youth,  the  National  Student  Volunteer  Program 
(1972)  stated, 

the  whole  concept  of  requirement  is  antithetical  to  the 
spirit  of  volunteerism.     Any  community  involvement  program 
is  sustained  in  large  part  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
volunteers  who  want  to  give  of  themselves  regardless  of 
academic  credit  or  recognition.     It  would  be  indefensible 
on  any  grounds  to  let  a  mandatory  and  rigidly  structured 
program  dampen  this  enthusiasm.     Community  service  can 
be  set  up  as  an  option  for  a  course,  but  not  as  a 
required  activity  which  students  need  for  graduation.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  unwilling  volunteers  out  of 
unmotivated  students.     It  might  turn  out  that  they'd  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  the  community,   (p.  38) 

This  position  was  most  recently  reconfirmed  by  B.  Michelman 
(personal  communication,  March  3,  1985).     Clearly,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  requiring 
students  to  perform  community  service  prior  to  graduation 
from  high  school.     In  spite  of  many  educators'  advocacy 
of  community  service  programs,  there  has  been  a  very  limited 
amount  of  research  on  the  impact  of  these  programs  on 
adolescents  (E.  Jones,  personal  communication,  February  13,  1985; 
National  Center  for  Service-Learning,   1979;  Newmann  &  Rutter, 
1985;  Whitaker,  1984). 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effects  of 
participation  in  required  and  not  required  community  service 
programs  on  self-actualization  (Personal  Orientation  Inventory 
scores)  in  high  school  students.     An  extensive  review  of 
literature  has  failed  to  provide  studies  which  adequately 
address  this  problem.     In  addition  to  the  Personal  Orientation 
Inventory  (POI) ,  the  Student  Community  Service  Survey  (SCSS)  was 
administered  to  each  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  The 
SCSS  was  designed  by  this  investigator  for  this  study  and  was 
intended  to  gain  information  about  student  attitudes  toward 
community  service. 

The  Atlanta  Public  School  system  is  the  first  in  the 
country  to  mandate  unpaid  community  service  as  a  requirement  for 
graduation  from  high  school  (Whitaker,  1984).     Several  other 
school  systems  have  volunteer  community  service  as  an  option 
(Hornbeck,   1984;  E.  Jones,  personal  communication,  February  13, 
1985;  Stein-Horenstein,   1984).     The  Atlanta  school  system  is 
also  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge,  overtly,  that  a  goal  of 
the  community  service  requirement  is  to  enhance  the  process  of 
self-actualization  in  its  students  (Whitaker,  1984). 

The  concept  of  self-actualization  is  not  new  (Maslow, 
1954,  1963,   1968).     Self-actualization  may  generally  be  defined 
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as  becoming  the  best  person  one  can  become,  recognizing 
congenital  and  environmental  limitations.     While  self- 
actualization  originated  as  a  goal  of  the  psychotherapeutic 
process  (Shostrom,   1964),  it  is  a  primary,  though  often 
understated  goal  of  education  (National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,   1983;  Whitaker,  1984), 

One  hoped  for  result  of  high  school  community  service 
programs  is  that  youth  will  learn  to  balance  independent  thought 
and  action  (inner-directedness)  with  an  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  the  rules  of  society  (other-directedness) .  These 
characteristics  are  also  important  to  the  concept  of 
self-actualization  (Maslow,   1963;  Shostrom,  1964). 

Non-mandated  community  service  programs  presume  to  provide 
the  environment  needed  to  create  this  balance  (J.  Earle, 
personal  communication,  February  16,   1985;  P.  Gugliuzza, 
personal  communication,  March  1,   1984;  National  Student  Volunteer 
Program,   1972).     Adolescents  used  to  the  constant  authority  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  adults  finally  have  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  their  own  and  to  experiment  with  and  assess  their  own 
power  in  the  adult  world. 

One  question  raised  by  the  call  for  required  community 
service  is    "Do  these  service  programs  provide  the  opportunity 
for  personal  assessment  and  potential  growth  that  not  required 
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programs  seem  to  provide?"    An  additional  problem  is  while 
non-required  service  programs  have  been  in  existence  for 
decades,  little  research  has  been  published  to  help  determine 
their  impact  on  student  participants  (Conrad  &  Hedin,  1977; 
Newmann  &  Rutter,  1983;  Stein-Horenstein,  1984). 

The  Need  for  the  Study  ^  .. 

Since  1979  two  major  studies  of  high  school  community 
service  programs  have  been  completed.  The  first  (National 
Center  for  Service-Learning,  1979),  focused  on 

curriculum-related  programs.     An  estimated  336,000  students  were 
involved  in  these  programs  nationwide.     This  survey  reported 
that  14%  of  schools  in  the  United  States  has  curriculum-related 
programs,  while  92%  of  schools  had  service  programs  not  related 
to  curriculum. 

The  second  survey  estimated  that  6.6%  of  all  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States  were  involved  in  some  type  of 
community  service  (Newmann  &  Rutter,   1985).     This  represents 
about  900,000  students.     While  this  survey  indicates  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  curriculum-related  programs  compared  to 
the  1979  survey,  there  are  indications  that  interest  in 
curriculum-related  community  service  programs  has  been  renewed. 

For  example,  in  August,   1984,   the  65,000  student  strong 
Atlanta  School  System  began  a  community  service  requirement  for 
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graduation  (Whitaker,   1984).     In  addition,  Senator  Gary  Hart  of 
Colorado    introduced  a  bill  in  February,   1984,  offering 
financial  incentives  to  school  districts  willing  to  develop 
community  service  programs  (Winston,   1984) . 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  are  under  increasing 
pressure  to  cut  expenditures.     Imaginative  and  aggressive 
measures  are  needed  to  meet  the  service  needs  of  their 
constituencies.     The  social  obligation  rationale  for  community 
service  is  becoming  more  attractive  as  youth  are  seen  as  an 
untapped  resource  for  government  leaders.     Senator  Gary  Hart 
(1985)  recently  supported  this  view  in  his  call  for  a  national 
service  requirement  for  young  people. 

The  social  obligation  rationale  gains  further  importance 
when  the  financial  impact  of  such  a  proposal  is  examined.  The 
National  Center  for  Service-Learning  (1979)  estimated  the  value 
of  the  average  curriculum-related  program  at  $55,000,  when 
service  time  is  calculated  at  minimum  wage.     The  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  placed  the  cost  of  implementing  and 
maintaining  a  curriculum-based  service  program  at  slightly 
less  than  $200  per  student  a  year  (J.  Earle,  personal 
communication,  February  16,  1985). 

With  an  average  of  119  students  in  a  curriculum-related 
program  (National  Center  for  Service-Learning,   1979),   the  cost 
of  implementation  averages  about  $23,000.      This  provides  $31,200 
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net  worth  of  service  to  the  community  for  each  program. 
Obviously,   this  can  be  an  attractive  lure  for  beleagured  city 
officials  and  overburdened  taxpayers.     Unfortunately,  the  social 
obligation  rationale  does  not  consider  either  developmental 
benefits  of  drawbacks  to  the  adolescent  (Newmann  &  Rutter, 
1983) .     The  interest  is  only  what  benefit  the  youth  can  provide 
to  the  community. 

Two  other  common  rationales  cited  for  establishing  required 
and  not  required  service  programs  are  the  personal  psychological 
development  rationale  and  the  social  development  rationale. 
The  personal  psychological  development  rationale  claims  that 
service  to  the  community  aids  youth  in  the  transition  from 
adolescence  to  adulthood  (Manning.   1979).     This  view  suggests 
that  youth  learn  to  help  others  less  fortunate,  to  gain  a 
sense  of  one's  own  place  in  the  world,  to  begin  to  make 
one's  own  decisions,  and  to  begin  to  sense  one's  own  power  within 
the  adult  world.     The  social  development  rationale  views  community 
service  as  a  way  to  instill  in  youth  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  community.     One  learns  to  understand  and  appreciate 
social  institutions  in  addition  to  empathizing  with  less 
fortunate  individuals. 

Programs  have  usually  been  introduced  using  either  the 
personal  psychological  development  rationale  or  the  social 
development  rationale  (Hornbeck,   1984;  Whitaker,   1984),  and 


continue  to  espouse  them  as  the  primary  goals  of  community 

service  programs.     Occasionally,  a  more  specific  goal  may  be 

advertised,  such  as  moral  development  for  a  parochial  audience 

(Reck,  1978).     Despite  the  wide  popularity  of  the  personal 

psychological  development  and  social  development  rationales, 

very  little  research  has  been  undertaken  to  determine  their 

validity.     Conversations  with  administrators  of  community 

service  programs  around  the  country,  both  required  and 

non-required,  reveal  that  little  or  no  research  has  been  done 

concerning  the  developmental  effects  of  these  programs  on  their 

students  (P.  Gugliuzza,  personal  communication,  March  15,  1984; 

E,  Jones,  personal  communication,  February  13,   1985;  M. 

Stein-Horenstein,  personal  communication,  February  13,  1985; 

B.  Whitaker,  personal  communication,  September  20,   1985).  The 

Detroit  Public  School  System  provides  a  typical  example.  The 

Detroit  Public  School  System  began  a  required  outside-of-class 

learning  experience  in  1978.     The  booklet    explaining  the 

program  begins  as  follows: 

Many  individuals  have  come  to  view  education  and  school  as 
synon5Tnous.     Yet,  much  of  what  we  learn  and  use  in  daily 
living  was  learned  outside  of  the  normal  school  setting. 
There  are  rich  resources  which  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  learn  and  develop. 
Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  banks,  governmental  offices, 
recreation  centers,  nursery  schools,  libraries,  courts, 
markets,  business  offices,  churches — all  provide  rich 
possibilities  for  youth  enrichment.     The  school  should 
encourage  students  to  utilize  the  total  resources  of  the 
community  to  assist  them  in  growth  and  development. 
(Jefferson,  1981,  preface) 
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Since  1978,  no  research  concerning  the  effects  of  this 
requirement  on  the  student's  personal  or  social  development  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Detroit  Public  School  System  (E.  Jones, 
personal  communication,  February  13,  1985). 

The  Atlanta  Public  School  System  gained  national  attention 
recently  when  it  began  requiring  100  hours  of  community  service 
by  students  prior  to  graduation  (Winston,   1984).     While  this 
requirement  is  new,  Atlanta  has  had  an  optional  for-credit 
community  service  program  for  nearly  10  years  (Whitaker,  1984). 
Yet,  in  recent  communication  with  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Planning  and  Services  Division  of  the  Atlanta  Public 
Schools,  Dr.  Whitaker  stated  that  no  research  has  been  done  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  optional  for-credit  community 
service  course  on  either  student's  personal  or  social 
development.     In  addition,   there  were  no  plans  to  study  the 
effects  on  student  development  in  the  present,  required  program. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  many  educators  have  argued  for 
major  changes  in  the  school  system  (Boyer,   1983;  Coleman,  1974; 
Conrad  &  Hedin,  1977) .     Required  and  not  required  community 
service  programs  appear  to  be  an  educational  option  advocated  by 
an  increasing  number  of  educators,  administrators,  and 
politicians.     Despite  a  number  of  articles  praising  community 
service  programs,  there  is  a  very  limited  number  of  data-based 
studies  available  to  help  determine  whether  these  programs  do, 
in  fact,  produce  better  students  and  better  citizens. 
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Rationale  for  the  Study 

Implications  for  future  research  are  expected  on  the 
developmental  process  of  self-actualization.     In  addition,  this 
study  should  generate  further  studies  on  the  differential 
effects  of  required  and  not  required  coiranunity  service  programs 
upon  the  psycho-social  development  of  high  school  students. 

Self-actualization  is  viewed  as  a  developmental  process  by 
modern  theoreticians  (Maslow,   1963,   1968;  Olczak  &  Goldman, 
1975;  Rizzo  &  Vinacke,   1975;  Shostrom,   1964).     Maslow  (1968) 
theorized  that  each  individual  has  an  intrinsic  "inner-core" 
which  shows  itself  as  natural  inclinations.     These  inclinations, 
however,  are  strongly  influenced  by  environmental  factors 
including  culture,  family,  and  learning. 

Many  educators  believe  that  the  psycho-social  development 
of  youth  is  enhanced  by  providing  them  with  "hands-on"  learning 
experiences.     Among  the  first  theorists  to  advance  this  idea  was 
John  Dewey  (1938),  who  felt  that  the  school  should  be  integrated 
with  the  larger  society.     Dewey  believed  that  the  real  purpose 
of  education  was  individual  growth,  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  fully  within  the  confines  of  the  school  (Moore, 
1977)  .     Personal  and  social  growth  comes  from  involvement  in 
real  problems  in  real  settings.     It  is  from  this  philosophy  that 
community  service  programs  have  developed. 

While  the  terminology  is  different,  it  is  clear  that  the 
personal  growth  through  experiential  learning  which  Dewey  (1938) 
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espoused  is  the  same  kind  of  growth  Maslow  (1968)  envisioned. 
Experiential  education  provides  one  mean  toward  self- 
actualization. 

One  very  important  aspect  of  self-actualization  is  personal 

identity  (Combs,  Avila,  &  Purkey,   1971).     This  personal  identity 

comes  from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  of  particular  importance 

is  through  the  examination  of  past  behavior  and  the  results 

attained  through  personal  choice.     As  Combs  et  al.   (1971)  state, 

in  recent  times,  many  scholars  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  self-actualization,  what  man 
could  become  if  he  were  maximally  free  to  use  his 
potentialities  to  the  utmost.   .   .   .  Though  scholars 
have  approached  the  study  of  self-actualization  from  different 
orientations,   there  is  general  agreement  that  people  with 
much  psychological  freedom  are  also  most  likely  to  have 
attained  high  levels  of  self-actualization,   (p.  144) 

Yet,  this  psychological  freedom  is  difficult  for 
adolescents  to  attain.     Youth  have  very  few  opportunities  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  see  the  subsequent  results.     Even  Maslow 
(1963)  admitted,  "I  had  to  conclude  that  self-actualization 
of  the  sort  I  had  found  in  my  older  subjects  was  not  possible 
in  our  society  for  young,  developing  people"  (p.  527). 

The  study  of  self-actualization  in  adolescents  is 
admittedly  difficult.     There  have  been,  however,  several  studies 
of  high  school  students  which  have  illustrated  the  usefulness 
of  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  in  studying 
this  group  (Callahan,   1974;    Green,    1966;  Jepson,  1969;  Murphy, 
1975;  Rehberg,  1973/1974).  '        •  C  ' 
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High  school  is  the  last  place  where  developing  youth  have 
the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  decision-making  and  societal 
involvement  in  a  societally  controlled  environment.     It  makes 
sense,  therefore,  to  provide  youth  with  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  hone  their  decision-making  skills,  to  be 
reinforced  for  their  successes,  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  failures  under  the  guidance  of  concerned  teachers  and  other 
adults.     If  freedom    of  choice  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
process  of  self-actualization,  examination  of  the  differential 
effects  of  required  and  not  required  community  service  programs 
is  important  to  assure  that  we  are  providing  youth  with  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  successful 
socialization. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  research  hypotheses  relating  to  the  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  were  tested  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence  (alpha  =  .05). 

1.     There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  between 
high  school  students  differentially  involved  (RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in 
community  service  who  attend  parochial  schools  and  those  who 
attend  private  schools. 
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2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  of  high 
school  students  differentially  involved  (RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in 
community  service  work. 

3.  There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  of  male 
and  female  high  school  students  who  are  differentially  involved 
(RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in  community  service. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  with 
participation  in  community  service  work  and  gender  of  high 
school  students  in  relation  to  self-actualization  (selected  POI 
scores) . 

5.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  of 
participation  with  type  of  school  attended,  level  of 
participation  in  community  service  work,  and  gender  with  high 
school  students'  self-actualization  (selected  POI  scores). 

In  addition  to  the  POI,  the  Student  Community  Service 
Survey  was  administered  in  an  attempt  to  gather  information 
concerning  the  students'  initial  feelings  toward  community 
service.     The  SCSS  was  intended  to  be  descriptive  in  nature,  and 
no  research  hypotheses  were  tested  regarding  the  SCSS. 
Significant  differences  among  the  study  groups'  attitude  ratings 
of  statements  on  the  SCSS  are  reported  and  discussed,  however. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  operational  definitions  are  provided  for 
terms  which  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  reader: 

A  private  school  is  a  high  school  not  supported  by  taxation 
of  the  general  public  and  which  is  outside  the  purview  of  the 
public  school  system. 

A  parochial  school  is  a  high  school  which  is  supported  and 
governed  by  a  church. 

Students  in  the  required  participation  (RP)  group  attend 
high  schools  which  clearly  require  some  community  service  to  be 
satisfactorily  completed  in  order  to  graduate. 

Students  in  the  not  required  participation  (NRP)  group  may 
also  be  called  volunteers.     They  are  students  who  attend  schools 
which  do  not  require  participation  in  community  service  programs 
in  order  to  graduate,  but  have  chosen  to  do  so  of  their  own 
accord.     The  community  service  clubs  these  individuals  belong  to 
are  essentially  extracurricular  in  nature.     Included  in  this 
group  are  organizations  such  as  Red  Cross,  Beta  Club,  and  Key 
Club  International.     These  organizations  are  sanctioned  by 
schools  individually  and  may  require  a  minimum  number  of 
volunteer  hours  for  a  member  to  remain  in  good  standing,  but 
initial  membership  in  these  organizations  is  strictly  voluntary. 
Membership  in  these  organizations  is  not  a  requirement  for 
graduation. 
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Not  required  non-participation  (NRN)  subjects  served  as  a 
third  comparison  group.     They  are  students  from  schools  which 
have  no  community  service  requirement  for  graduation,  i.e.,  the 
same  schools  as  the  NRP's.     Subjects  in  this  group  are  not  members 
of  any  community  service  organization  and,  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  admitted  to  having  no  prior  community  service  experience. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 
The  remainder  of  the  study  will  be  presented  in  four 
additional  chapters.     Chapter  II  provides  a  review  of  the 
literature,  directly  related  to  the  research  study.     Chapter  III 
describes  the  research  design  procedures.     Chapter  IV  presents 
the  results  of  this  study  and  reports  on  the  analysis  of  the  data. 
Chapter  V  contains  a  summary  of  the  study,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  the  findings,  implications  for  additional  research,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Historical  Development  of  School-Based  Youth  Service  Programs 

The  French  writer  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visited  the  United 

States  in  1831  after  which  he  wrote  about  the  American  penchant 

for  developing  associations.     De  Tocqueville  (1848/1969)  wrote, 

Americans  of  all  ages,  all  stations  in  life,  and  all  types 
of  dispositions  are  forever  forming  associations.  There 
are  not  only  commercial  and  industrial  associations 
in  which  all  take  part,  but  others  of  a  thousand  different 
types — religious,  moral,  serious,  futile,  very  general  and 
very  limited,  immensely  large  and  very  minute.  Americans 
combine  to  give  fetes,  found  seminaries,  build  churches, 
distribute  books,  and  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes. 
Hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools  take  shape  that  way. 
Finally,   if  they  want  to  proclaim  a  truth  or  propagate 
some  feeling  by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they 
form  an  association.     (p.  513) 

These  early  associations  were  often  short  lived;  however, 
several  adult  service  associations  were  begun  in  the  middle  and 
late  19th  century  which  still  exist  today.  By  the  early  1900s, 
Rotary  Club,  Optimist  Club,  and  Kiwanis  International,  among 
others,  were  well  established  and  highly  respected  men's  service 
organizations  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,  1935).     Between  1910  and  1935, 
these  organizations  recognized  the  need  for  youth  involvement 
in  community  service.     Each  of  these  adult  service  clubs 
established  youth  components  for  similar  reasons — to  aid  youth 
in  becoming  more  responsible  citizens.     Yet  each  took  a  different 
path  toward  this  end. 
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After  a  decade  of  planning,  the  Rotary  Club  established  a 
boy's  division  in  1919.     The  Rotary  Club  believes  that  youth 
should  be  taught  by  example.     Scholarships,  athletic  parks,  and 
gymnasiums  have  been  established  to  aid  in  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  development  of  youth.     "Big  brothers"  have  also 
been  made  available  to  underprivileged  boys. 

The  primary  focus  of  Rotary  International's  youth  program 
is  to  provide  adult  role  models  to  young  people  in  a  wide 
variety  of  civic  activities  and  hope  that  the  young  people  learn 
civic  responsibility  from  this  caring  adult  example.  Rotarians 
use  careful  surveys  to  determine  the  needs  of  youth  in  the 
community,  then  attempt  to  meet  these  needs  through  the 
resources  of  the  local  membership,  or  to  lend  assistance  to 
other  established  agencies  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,  1935). 

Optimist  International  began  working  with  delinquent  youth 
in  1923.     Initially,  Optimist  members  would  be  "uncles"  to 
troubled  youth.     These  uncles  would  spend  time  with  the  boys  and 
often  help  them  become  involved  with  other  boys'  organizations 
such  as  Boy  Scouts  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,  1935).    After  1927, 
Junior  Optimist  Clubs  were  encouraged  as  a  way  to  engage  youth 
more  fully  into  the  Optimist  philosophy.     Often  these  Junior 
Clubs  were  formed  from  delinquent  gangs  in  order  to  give  them 
socially  responsible  outlets  for  their  energies.     While  work 
with  delinquent  youth  is  still  a  strong  focus,  any  youngster  can 
become  a  member  of  the  Junior  Optimist  Clubs. 
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Kiwanis  International,  started  in  1915,  was  the  first  men's 
service  organization  to  recognize  the  needs  of  both  boys  and 
girls.     The  Special  International  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 
was  appointed  in  1932.     Pendry  and  Hartshorn  (1935)  reported, 
"the  main  objective  is  to  help  normal  boys  and  girls  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  strenuous  environment  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  present  day  social,  economic,  educational,  and  moral 
demands"  (p.   112),     From  this  objective,  the  Key  Club  was  born. 
Key  Club  is  now  one  of  the  largest  school-based  youth  service 
organizations  in  the  world.     Though  girls'  needs  were  recognized 
by  Kiwanis  International  in  the  early  1930s,   their  work  was 
segregated  from  boys'  clubs  until  the  late  1960s.     Prior  to  that 
time  girls  had  their  own  club  called  Keyettes.  Kiwanis 
International  has  a  strong  history  of  cooperation  with  many 
other  youth  organizations,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
Y.W.C.A.    Yet  it  is  through  its  vocational  and  educational 
efforts  that  Kiwanis  International  is  best  known. 

Another  school-based  youth  service  organization  is  Red 
Cross  Youth  Services,  formerly  known  as  Junior  Red  Cross 
(L.  Shaffer,  personal  communication,  February  14,  1985). 
Begun  in  1917  as  a  way  for  youth  to    participate  in  the  war 
effort,  it  evolved  as  an  organization  for  teaching  the  "ideals 
of  service  and  citizenship"  (Pendry  &  Hartshorn,   1935,  p.  191). 
Since  these  stated  goals  were  often  the  overt  goals  of  the 
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the  schools,  not  surprisingly  both  institutions  embraced 
each  other.     Red  Cross  Youth  Services  programs  are  active  in 
both  elementary  and  high  schools.     The  broad  base  and  inter- 
national reputation  of  Red  Cross  provides  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  the  practice  of  good  citizenship  and  purportedly 
altruistic  character  development.     While  under  the  auspices 
of  International  Red  Cross,   the  youth  program  has  strived  to 
establish  a  very  broad  definition  of  goals  and  appropriate 
service  activities. 

National  Beta  Club  was  established  in  Landrum,  South 
Carolina,  in  1934.     Its  purpose  is  to  recognize  scholarship, 
leadership  abilities,  personal  integrity,  and  a  demonstrated 
willingness  to  serve  others     (G.W.  Lockamy,  personal 
communication,  February  11,   1985).     Unlike  the  previously 
mentioned  organizations.  National  Beta  Club  has,  from  its 
inception,  been  in  significant  partnership  with  the  schools. 
The  founder,  John  West  Harris,  felt  the  need  to  establish  an 
organization  within  the  schools  which  would  aid  youths  toward 
positive  citizenship.     The  growth  and  success  of  this 
organization  has  been  phenomenal,  with  over  200,000  members  and 
4,800  chapters  in  39  states.     National  Beta  Club  boasts  nearly  2 
million  alumni. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  parochial  and  private  schools 
have  utilized  the  voluntary  service  organizations  as  alternative 
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resources  for  their  service  requirements.     In  many  cases,  these 
nationally  recognized  clubs  have  successfully  interfaced  with 
demands  from  individual  schools  that  youth  serve  the  community 
prior  to  graduation.     In  contrast  to  the  nationally  recognized 
service  organizations,  many  curriculum-based  service  programs 
exist  today  which  are  unique  to  individual  schools.  These 
programs  are  most  often  found  in  parochial  and  alternative 
public  schools  (Newmann  &  Rutter,  1985). 

The  motivations  and  arguments  of  school  administrators  for 
starting  curriculum-based  service  programs  are  widely  disparate 
(Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  1979; 
Coleman,   1974).     Reck  (1978)  felt  that  service  programs  enhanced 
the  moral  growth  of  students,  while  Menaker  and  Wynne  (1981) 
suggested  community  service  as  a  way  for  students  to  help 
repay  society  for  their  "free"  schooling.     Whatever  their 
motivations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  writings  of  John 
Dewey  (1938,   1963,   1964)  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  growth  of  community  service  programs  in  this  century.  Dewey 
(1963)  believed  that  education  involved  not  only  formal 
schooling,  but  involved  pragmatic,  hands-on  experience.  While 
the  classroom  was  important,  personal  interaction  was  seen  by 
Dewey  as  critical  to  the  student's  growth.     Dewey's  educational 
philosophy,  which  was  developed  over  almost  half  a  century, 
strongly  influenced  the  character  building  aim  of  both  required 
and  not  required  community  service  programs. 
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World  War  II  also  appeared  to  influence  the  focus  of 
arguements  for  community  service  programs.     Prior  to  the  late 
1930s,  educational  theory  was  dominated  by  theology  and 
transcendental  philosophies  (Mason,   1972).     After  the  war,  the 
focus  changed  to  more  pragmatic  philosophies  and  community 
service  as  a  socializing  force  gained  increasing  attention. 
Since  the  1960s,  humanism  and  pragmatism  have  been  waging  a  war 
of  dominance  among  educators.     For  example,  Lessinger  (1967) 
wrote, 

much  of  the  present  behavior  of  youth  and  adults  can 
truthfully  be  described  as  irresponsible.     A  great  deal 
of  the  cause  of  this  irresponsibility  stems  from  the 
failure  of  adult  society  to  demand,  to  use,  and  to  value 
the  honest  labor  and  service  of  our  youth.     It  is 
impossible  to  overstress  the  place  of  work  and  service 
in  the  development  of  responsible  and  wholesome  youth, 
(p.  341) 

Enhancing  the  ability  of  youth  to  serve  their  families, 
community,  and  country  is  also  a  primary  educational  objective 
to  Menaker  and  Wynne  (1981).     They  felt  this  ability  is  best 
accomplished  through  social  service  experience  (p.  382).  Kohle 
(1980)  reinforced  this  relationship  between  youth  community 
service  and  personal  development.     "In  adolescence,  young  peopl 
begin  to  define  self-worth  in  terms  of  what  they  are  able  to  do 
and  the  impact  they  have  on  their  surroundings"  (p.  426).  Most 
recently,  however,   there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
how  community  service  affects  the  personal  growth  of  the 
individual  student  (Hornbeck,   1984;  Whitaker,  1984). 
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Present  Status  of  School-Based  Community  Service  Programs 

Two  major  surveys  of  high  school  community  service  programs 
have  been  completed  within  the  last  few  years  (National  Center 
for  Service-Learning,   1979;  Newmann  &  Rutter,   1985).     The  1979 
survey,  which  focused  primarily  on  schools  which  had  indicated 
they  had  some  kind  of  curriculum-related  program,  reported  that 
14%  of  all  schools  had  some  kind  of  curriculum-related  program 
and  that  approximately  92%  of  schools  has  some  type  of  service 
program.     In  contrast,  the  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1985)  survey 
stated  that  8.9%  of  all  schools  had  curriculum-related  programs. 
They  estimated  that  only  26.6%  of  schools  offered  some  type  of 
community  service.     Between  the  1979  and  1985  surveys, there  also 
appeared  to  be  an  overall  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  in  which  the  students  participated  in  community  service 
activities.     The  1979  survey  reported  an  average  of  5  hours  of 
student  participation  per  week.     Newmann  and  Rutter  (1985) 
reported  an  average  of  1.36  hour  per  week  spent  in  required 
service,  2.63  hours  in  voluntary  service,  and  6.28  hours  served 
in  elective  courses.     They  found  the  mean  to  be  4  hours,  but  also 
reported  that  students  worked  2  hours  or  less  per  week  in 
51%  of  all  programs. 

The  National  Center  for  Service-Learning  (1979)  survey 
reported  an  average  of  119  students  in  each  service  program. 
However,  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1985)  clarify  this  spuriously  large 
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mean  enrollment.     They  report,  "in  spite  of  substantial  range  in 
program  enrollment  and  mean  enrollment  of  over  100  students,  in 
the  first  three  program  types  enrollment  is  most  frequently  from 
20  to  40  students.     Actually  51%  of  the  programs  have  40  or 
fewer  students  enrolled"  (p.  4). 

The  most  recent  survey  reveals  another  growing  trend. 
Newmann  and  Rutter  (1985)  found  that  84%  of  students  in  schools 
with  graduation  requirements  are  in  college-bound  curriculum 
tracks.    With  increasing  competition  for  admission  to  the  most 
prestigious  colleges,  many  schools  are  now  requiring  service 
work  prior  to  admission. 

Finally,  four  factors  were  rank  ordered  by  program 
coordinators  as  goals  for  students  in  the  Newmann  and  Rutter 
(1985)  survey.     The  four  goals  were  vocational  skills,  personal 
development,  community  awareness,  and  basic  literacy.  Program 
coordinators  rated  personal  development  as  the  most  important 
goal  across  all  program  types  (Newmann  &  Rutter,  1985). 

Adolescent  Development 

Adolescence  is  generally  defined  as  the  transition  period 
between  puberty  and  adulthood  (Papalia  &  Olds,   1981;  Shertzer  & 
Stone,   1976).     While  there  is  some  debate  whether  chronological 
ages  should  be  used,  most  authors  agree  that  the  teen-age  years 
are  included  within  this  developmental  period.     Rapid  cognitive, 
physiological,  and  psychological  changes  occur  during  this 
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period  making  adolescence  one  of  the  most  visible  and  dynamic  of 
all  the  developmental  stages.     It  is  quite  likely  also  the  least 
understood  by  parents,  psychologists,  and  educators  (Hacker  & 
Geleerd,  1945;  Hayes,  1982;  Lyell,  1973). 
Hacker  and  Geleerd  (1945)  wrote: 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  mysterious  period 
in  human  existence  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
contradictory,  mutually  exclusive  trends.     Adolescence  is 
both  unproductive  and  yet  strangely  creative  and  fertile. 
Useless  and  irresponsible  centering  of  all  interests  on  the 
self  occurs  together  with  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for 
idealistic  self-sacrifice,   (p.  625) 

Much  of  this  confusion  of  adolescence  lies  in  society's  attitude 

toward  youth.     Many  of  "the  activities  of  adolescents  are  not 

culturally  valued"  (Lyell,   1973,  p.  85).     Erikson  (1968)  called 

adolescence  a  psychosocial  moratorium.     At  the  same  time,  he 

viewed  adolescence  as  a  crisis  of  identity  versus  role  confusion 

(Erikson,  1968).     Adolescents  ask  "Who  am  I?"  and  "Who  can 

I  become?"  and  society  responds  either  with  silence,  or  worse — 

rejection.     What  the  adolescent  has  accomplished  up  to  this 

point  is  not  valued  by  society.     The  adolescent  has  not  yet 

earned  a  place  in  society.     "It  is  this  lack  of  recognition  and 

regard  that  makes  adolescence  a  difficult  period"  (Lyell,  1973, 

p.  86). 

According  to  John  Miller  (1978),  Erikson,  Piaget,  and 
Kohlberg  have  converging  views  on  the  impact  of  the  environment 
upon  human  development  during  adolescence.     Resolution  of  the 
conflict  between  Erikson 's  (1968)  identity  versus  role  confusion 
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may  be  considered  the  "critical  experience"  (Rizzo  &  Vinacke, 
1975,  p.   19)  of  adolescence.     Basically,  this  means  that  the 
adolescent  "gains  a  coherent  sense  of  where  he  is  going  in  life" 
(Miller,   1978,  p.  241).     This  sense  of  identity  often  coincides 
with  Inhelder  and  Piaget's  (1958)  formal  operations  stage  of 
development.     During  this  stage  of  cognitive  development,  the 
individual  can  begin  not  only  to  see  how  others  Impact  upon  him, 
but  can  see  how  he  impacts  upon  others.     Reversibility  (Inhelder 
&  Piaget,   1958)  is  very  important  to  the  process  of  self- 
actualization  in  the  adolescent  (Hayes,   1982;  Miller,  1978). 

In  addition,  this  new  developmental  skill  of  reversibility 
allows  adolescents  to  begin  to  reach  higher  levels  of  moral 
thinking  (Kohlberg  &  Gilligan,   1971).     Rather  than  viewing  the 
world  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  the  world  can  offer  to  the 
adolescent,  the  adolescent  can  begin  to  value  the  maintenance 
of  social  order  in  the  world,  community,  and  family  for  its  own 
merits.     This  kind  of  thinking  is  representative  of  conventional 
moral  thought  (Kohlberg,   1969;  Miller,   1978).     Most  adults 
perform  primarily  at  the  conventional  level  of  moral  thought 
(Hersh,  Paolitto,  &  Reimer,  1979;  Kohlberg,  1969).  These 
convergent  developmental  tasks  seem  to  be  necessary  for  at  least 
initiating  the  process  of  self-actualization.     Maslow  (1968) 
viewed  the  environment  as  the  arena  for  developing  successful 
coping  skills.     Interaction  with  the  environment  provides  the 
experience  through  which  adolescents  practice  the  skills  and 
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gain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  movement  from  one  cognitive 
level  to  another  (Inhelder  &  Piaget,   1958;  Kohlberg,  1969). 
John  Dewey  (1964)  wrote, 

education  itself  is  precisely  the  work  of  supplying  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  the  psychical  functions,  as 
they  successively  arise,  to  mature  and  pass  into  higher 
functions  in  the  freest  and  fullest  manner  and  this 
result  can  be  secured  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  development — that  is,  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
psychology.     (p.  207) 

A  growing  number  of  educators  have  suggested  that  community 

service  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  can  aid  this  maturation 

process  (Coleman,  1974;  Hayes,   1982;  Hornbeck,  1984;  Lyell, 

1973;  Miller,   1978;  Whitaker,  1984). 

Self-Actualizing  and  Adolescent  Development 
The  self-actualizing  person  has  generally  been  defined  as 
one  who  makes  "the  full  use  and  exploitation  of  talents, 
capacities,  potentialities,  etc,    .   .   .     They  are  people  who  have 
developed  or  are  developing  to  the  full  stature  of  which  they 
are  capable"  (Maslow,  1963,  p.  528).     Other  authors,  including 
Rogers  (1959)  and  Shostrom  (1964),  similarly  defined  the 
construct.     Recognizing  the  vagueness  of  this  definition,  Maslow 
(1963)  expanded  upon  the  15  elements  he  believed  were  contained 
within  the  construct  of  self-actualization.  Actualizing 
individuals  more  easily  accept  themselves,  others,  and  nature 
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than  do  non-actualizing  individuals.  Internalized 
unconventionality ,  or  spontaneity,  external  problem- 
centeredness ,  a  need  for  privacy  and  a  sense  of  detachment, 
autonomy,  freshness  of  the  experience  of  living,  a  feeling 
of  cosmic  relatedness,  a  deep  sense  of  belonging  to 
humanity,  brotherly  acceptance  of  others,  deep  interpersonal 
relationships,  strong  democratic  ideas,  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  means  and  ends,  a  philosophic  sense  of 
humor,  creativity,  and  resistance  to  enculturation  are 
found  to  a  greater  degree  in  actualizing  people,  according  to 
Maslow  (1963). 

Other  authors  have  explored  some  of  these  elements.  King 
(1974)  tested  Maslow' s  assertion  that  actualized  individuals 
tended  to  be  attracted  to  relatively  more  highly  actualized 
mates  than  does  the  average  person.     King  administered  the  POX 
to  115  married  couples  and  found  no  significant  sex  differences 
on  correlated  mean  scores.     This  result  differs  from  a  majority 
of  gender  comparisons  which  have  indicated  that  females  tend  to 
score  higher  on  the  POI  than  males'.     King  (1974)  concluded,  "the 
difference  between  this  study  and  previous  ones  is  that  in  the 
present  study  males  and  females  were  a  matched  (by  marriage) 
group.     This  tends  to  support  Maslow' s  (1971)  idea  that  self- 
actualized  people  choose  other  self-actualizers  as  mates, 
lessening  previously  reported  sex  differences"  (p.  602). 

Hekmat  and  Theiss  (1971)  studied  the  relationship  between 
levels  of  actualization  as  measured  by  the  POI  and  resistance  to 
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enculturation.     They  hypothesized  that  high  actualizers  would  be 
less  resistant  to  social  conditioning  through  the  use  of 
reflective  counseling  responses  to  affective  self-disclosures 
than  would  low  actualizers.     The  POX  was  administered  to  a  group 
of  subjects  who  were  then  assigned  to  four  groups  based  upon 
test  results:     high  actualizers,  moderate  actualizers,  low 
actualizers,  and  a  stratified  control  group.     During  an 
interview,  the  investigator  responded  to  self-disclosure  by 
subjects  with  a  reflective  statement.     Prior  to  this  phase,  high 
actualizers  were  found  to  use  self-disclosing  statements  more 
frequently  than  the  other  two  experimental  groups.     During  the 
conditioning  phase,  low  actualizers  had  significantly  higher 
gain  scores  in  response  to  the  reflective,  conditioning 
statements  by  the  experimenters  than  the  high  actualizers. 
Assuming  that  counseling  is  a  form  of  enculturation,  the 
researchers  asserted  that  this  result  provided  support  to 
Maslow's  (1968)  belief  that  high  actualizers  are  more  resistant 
to  enculturation  than  less  actualized  individuals. 

Maslow  (1963,  1968)  is  careful  to  add  that  actualized 
individuals  are  not  perfect.     These  characteristics  are  ideals 
and  it  is  important  to  understand  that  actualizing  individuals 
attain  various  levels  of  success  in  different  life  experiences. 
Shostrom  (1976)  illustrates  this  point.     Several  public  figures 
whom  Maslow  acclaimed  as  being  self-actualized  also  had  some 
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relatively  serious  character  flaws  in  their  private  lives. 

"Eleanor  Roosevelt,  admittedly  a  distinguished  humanitarian,  is 

said  to  have  privately  refused  to  discuss  sex  with  her  children 

and  apparently  never  came  to  grips  with  her  own  intimate 

problems  with  her  famous  husband"  (Shostrom,  1976,  p.  xv) .  Only 

by  analyzing  one's  weakness  as  well  as  strengths  can  true  growth 

occur.     Maslow  (1963)  wrote, 

the  topmost  portion  of  the  value  system  of  the  self- 
actualized  person  is  entirely  unique  and  idiosyncratic- 
character-structure-expressive.     This  must  be  true  by 
definition,  for  self-actualization  is  actualization  of  a 
self  and  no  two  selves  are  altogether  alike.     There  is  only 
one  Renoir,  one  Brahms,  one  Spinoza.     (p.  553) 

A  popular  misconception  is  that  an  individual  may  become 

fully  actualized.     This  is  simply  not  possible.  Actualization 

is  a  process,  not  an  end.     Realization  and  maintenance  of  peak 

performance  in  one  or  several  areas  of  one's  life  is  possible 

and  relatively  common.     However,   it  is  a  rare  individual  who  can 

claim  he  is  optimally  functioning  concurrently  in  all  areas  of 

life — as  a  professional,  spouse,  parent,  lover,  friend,  and 

offspring.     Shostrom  (1976)  reminds  us  that  the  actualizing 

individual  is  never  finished.     New  experiences  demand  added 

efforts  at  growth.     A  death  in  the  family,  a  divorce,  the  birth 

of  a  child  all  create  new  opportunities  for  either  stagnation 

or  movement  toward  a  different  level  of  actualization.  This 

description  of  actualization  as  a  process  implies  that  young 

people  should  not  be  able  to  attain  the  levels  of  actualization 
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found  in  older  individuals.     Maslow  (1963),  Knapp  (1976),  and 

others  have  shovm  this  to  be  the  case. 

Maslow  (1963)  also  discussed  the  resolution  of  dichotomies 

in  self-actualization.     What  would  be  dichotomies  for  the 

average  person,  or  the  unhealthy  person,  often  pose  no  problem 

for  the  actualized  individual. 

If  the  war  between  the  sexes  turns  out  to  be  not  a  war  at  all 
in  matured  people,  but  only  a  sign  of  crippling  and  stunted 
growth,  who  then  would  wish  to  choose  sides?     Who  would 
deliberately  and  knowingly  choose  psychopathology?     Is  it 
necessary  to  choose  between  the  good  woman  and  the  bad,  as 
if  they  were  mutually  exclusive,  when  we  have  found  that 
the  really  healthy  woman  is  both  at  the  same  time? 
(p.  555) 

By  relating  these  characteristics  to  the  developmental 
tasks  of  adolescence,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  attainment  of 
Piaget's  (1952)  cognitive  stage  of  formal  operations  and 
Kohlberg's     (1969)  moral  stage  of  conventional  thinking  are 
necessary  to  the  process  of  self-actualization.    Maslow  (1963) 
wrote  that  young  people  in  this  society  were  incapable  of 
attaining  the  degree  of  self-actualization  found  in  older 
individuals.     Several  authors  have  suggested  that  interaction 
with  the  environment  in  meaningful  ways  is  important  to  reaching 
higher  cognitive  levels  (Hayes,  1982;  Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972; 
Manning,  1979). 

Adolescents  generally  have  more  social  constraints  than  do 
most  adults;  thus,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  the  levels 
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of  self-actualization  realized  by  adults.     In  fact,  a  primary 
aim  of  required  and  non-required  community  service  programs  in 
our  schools  is  expressly  to  help  provide  adolescents  with 
additional  social  experiences  in  the  hope  of  enhancing  the 
growth  process  (Manning,   1979;  Whitaker,  1984). 

Measurement  of  Self-Actualization  in  Adolescence 

The  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  was  developed  by 
Everett  Shostrom  with  the  assistance  of  Maslow  and  Perls,  among 
others  (Shostrom,   1966).     It  is  the  most  widely  used  instrument 
for  the  measurement  of  self-actualization.     A  detailed  critique 
of  the  POI  can  be  found  in  Chapter  3. 

Shostrom  (1966)  suggested  that  the  POI  not  be  administered 
to  persons  under  age  13.     Knapp  (1976)  reported  that  high  school 
and  early  college  age  persons  score  considerably  lower  on  the 
POI  than  older  adult  samples.     He  added,   "if  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  one  intent  of  measurement  provided  by  the  POI  is  to  measure 
actualizing  as  a  state  rather  than  actualized  as  a  trait, 
interpretive  usefulness  of  results  is  greatly  enhanced"  (p.  58). 

Many  elements  combine  to  influence  self-actualized  growth. 
Of  particular  importance  to  this  study  are  the  relationships 
between  gender,  religion,  and  volunteerism  and  the  process  of 
self-actualization.     Unfortunately,   there  is  very  little 
research  examining  these  influences  on  self-actualization  in 
high  school  students.     Therefore,  some  studies  using  slightly 
older  subjects  will  be  cited. 
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Gender  and  Self-Actualization 
Ryan  (1974)  investigated  the  influence  of  attendance  at 
single  sex  and  coeducational  schools  on  self-actualization  and 
academic  achievement.     Five  hundred  first  semester  high  school 
seniors  were  chosen  for  the  study.     The  sample  was  equally 
divided  by  gender  and  again  by  attendance  at  single  sex  and 
coeducational  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  Board  in  Newfoundland,  Canada.  Self- 
actualization  was  measured  by  the  POI  and  academic  achievement 
was  measured  by  the  Sequential  Test  of  Educational  Progress 
(STEP) .     Following  a  single  administration  of  the  instruments  an 
analysis  of  variance  on  the  two  major  scale  scores  was 
completed.     Males  from  single  sex  and  coeducational  schools  did 
not  differ  in  levels  of  self-actualizing  tendencies.  However 
Ryan  (1974)  found  that  females  from  single  sex  schools  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  POI  than  females  from  coeducational 
schools.    Analysis  of  the  results  of  the  STEP  revealed  that 
students  from  single  sex  schools  did  better  across  the  board 
than  students  from  coeducational  schools.     No  pooled  differences 
by  sex  were  reported. 

While  Shostrom  (1966)  reported  mixed  results  in  studies  on 
sex  differences,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  females  as  a 
group,  may  score  higher  on  the  POI  than  males  (Gibb,  1966; 
Murphy,  1975;  Otten,   1977).     Otten  (1977)  administered  the  POI 
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to  816  male  and  408  female  entering  college  freshmen  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  Florida.     Females  scored  significantly  and 
consistently  higher  than  males  across  all  scales.  Otten 
suggested  that  females  seeking  a  college  degree  may  be  more 
self-accepting  and  may  also  be  seeking  a  college  degree  for  more 
self-actualized  reasons  than  males.     Males  may  be  more  inclined 
to  enroll  in  college  to  please  others  while  females  are  still 
often  expected  to  take  on  more  traditional  female  roles  in  which 
higher  education  does  not  play  a  significant  part. 

Gibb  (1966)  studied  several  variables  as  they  related  to 
self-actualization  in  college  juniors.     He  looked  at  the 
influence  of  gender,  home  background,  work  experience,  and 
extracurricular  activities  on  self-actualization.     One  hundred 
fifty-three  female  and  97  male  first  semester  juniors  were 
administered  the  POI.     Among  the  findings  were  several  important 
to  the  present  study.     Gibb  (1966)  reported  that  females  were 
more  self-actualized  than  males  in  the  study.     The  more  highly 
self-actualized  individuals  were  not  presently  active  in 
religious  participation.     In  addition,  these  individuals  were 
exposed  to  work  experience  prior  to  entering  college  and  were 
involved  in  high  school  extracurricular  activities  at  least  9 
hours  per  week. 

Other  findings  were  that  self-actualized  students  tended  to 
come  from  families  where  parents  had  some  post  high  school 
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education,  where  families  were  relatively  small — less  than  three 
children,  where  mothers  had  worked  full-time,  and  where 
families  did  not  give,  or  gave  very  little,  religious  training 
to  the  children  (Gibb,  1966). 

Rosenthal  (1967/1968)  also  offered  a  recommendation 
significantly  related  to  the  present  study.     Her  study  followed 
entering  college  freshman  women  over  the  course  of  a  year  and 
was  intended  to  measure  growth  in  self-actualization  during  this 
period.     While  her  recommendation  related  to  college  age 
students,  it  may  be  appropriate  also  to  high  school  students. 
Rosenthal  (1967/1968)  wrote  that  the  POI  should  be  utilized  to 
study  changes  in  the  self-actualizing  process  of  students  who 
join  campus  organizations  as  opposed  to  those  students  who 
do  not  join  campus  student  organizations.     Until  the  present 
study,  this  recommendation  has  been  largely  ignored. 

Influence  of  Religion  on  Self-Actualization 

One  study  involving  high  school  students  examined  both  the 
influence  of  gender  and  religion.     Murphy  (1975)  studied  590 
students  randomly  selected  from  three  different  schools:  a 
suburban  public  high  school,  a  rural  public  high  school,  and  a 
Catholic  high  school  in  a  suburban  area.     On  all  scale  scores 
of  the  POI,  girls  performed  significantly  better  than  boys  at 
each  of  the  three  schools.     Where  there  were  significant 
differences  in  responses  to  the  POI,  students  from  the  Catholic 
high  school  tended  to  score  highest  most  often. 
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The  relationship  between  religious  orientation  and 
self-actualization  was  also  studied  by  Burke  (1973).     Members  of 
three  Catholic  religious  orders  and  college  students  enrolled  in 
a  religion  class  participated  in  the  study.     The  115  subjects 
were  administered  both  the  POI  and  the  Religious  Orientation 
Scale  (ROS) .     Burke  (1973)  hypothesized  that  intrinsically 
religious  subjects  would  score  higher  than  indiscriminately 
religious  subjects  on  the  POI.     This  turned  out  to  be  the  case, 
and  Burke  concluded  that  there  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  an  individual's  religious  orientation  and  self- 
actualization. 

It  appears  that  frequent  participation  in  religion-oriented 
activities  may  inhibit  actualizing  growth  as  measured  by  the 
POI.     Hjelle  (1975)  hypothesized  there  would  be  a  negative 
correlation  between  the  amount  of  religious  participation  and 
self-actualization  as  measured  by  the  POI.     He  studied  63  males 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  20.     In  addition  to  the  POI,  the 
subjects  were  asked  the  frequency  of  participation  in  Mass  or 
other  church  related  activities.     On  9  of  the  12  scale  scores  on 
the  POI  there  were  significant  negative  correlations  between 
frequency  of  participation  and  level  of  self-actualization 
(Hjelle,   1975).     This  result  tends  to  support  Maslow's  (1963, 
1968)  belief  that  self-actualizing  individuals  are  somewhat  more 
self-reliant  and  autonomous  than  less  actualized  people. 
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Actualizing  individuals  appear  less  inclined  to  attach 

themselves  to  a  set  of  externally  originated  rules  which  are 

often  found  in  religious  groups. 

Volunteerism  and  Self-Actualization 

Many  educators  claim  that  involvement  in  community  service 

programs  promotes  personal  growth  and  aids  the  process  of 

self-actualization  in  adolescents.     A  review  of  the  literature 

illustrates  that  the  relationship  between  volunteerism  and 

self-actualization  is  not  clear.     Goldman  and  Olczak  (1975) 

remind  us  that  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 

motivation  for  volunteering.     In  a  study  of  53  undergraduate 

psychology  students  Goldman  and  Olczak  (1975)  sought  to 

determine  whether  non-volunteers  would  score  higher  on  a  measure 

of  self-actualization  than  volunteers.     Students  were  asked  to 

volunteer  for  an  ongoing  project  to  measure  attitudes.  Those 

not  wishing  to  volunteer  were  dismissed  from  class  early.  The 

POX  was  administered  to  the  remaining  group.     Two  days  later  the 

POI  was  given  to  the  "non-volunteers."    They  concluded, 

in  the  present  situation,  nonvolunteers  appeared  more 
likely  to  hold  self-actualizing  values,  were  more  flexible 
in  applying  these  values,  had  a  higher  degree  of  self- 
worth,  were  more  able  to  meaningfully  relate  opposites  in 
life,  and  finally,  were  better  able  to  accept  and  handle 
anger  in  themselves  when  compared  to  volunteers.     (p.  290) 

They  recognized  also  that  measurement  samples  should 

include  groups  other  than  volunteers  when  attempting  to  validate 

new  personality  instruments. 
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In  a  questionnaire  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of 
participation  in  selected  volunteer  activities,  first  semester 
freshmen  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  responded  that 
involvement  in  community  service  enhanced  their  ability  to 
relate  to  others  (Williams,   1972).     There  was  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  others  and  increased  self- 
understanding. 

Townsend  (1973),  however,  found  disillusionment  in  his 
volunteer  groups.     Community  involvement  by  his  sample  of 
incoming  college  freshment  led  to  a  feeling  that  organizations 
were  unable  to  effect  positive  changes.     Three  groups 
participated  in  the  Townsend  study:     1)  active  student 
volunteers;  2)  students  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
volunteering,  but  had    not  done  so  at  the  time  of  the  study;  and 
3)  students  who  were  not  volunteers  and  did  not  express  any 
desire  to  volunteer.     Townsend  (1973)  found  insignificant 
differences  expressed  by  all  sample  groups  relating  to  their 
activity  levels  in  community  service.     By  the  end  of  the  school 
year  all  groups  demonstrated  a  decline  in  service  activity  and 
political  and  personal  efficacy. 

Experiential  learning  can  be  a  very  positive  forum  for 
establishing  pro-social  and  altruistic  behavior  in  children. 
Yet,  some  care  must  be  given  to  the  organizational  structure  and 
social  reinforcements  offered  within  any  experiential  learning 
program.     Staub  (1979)  has  reported  that  some  adult  supervision 
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and  a  moderately  structured  environment  enhances  positive  social 
development.     Dominating  supervision,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
lead  to  negative  consequences  when  supervision  is  relaxed  or 
withdrawn.     Altruistic  behavior,  which  Rushton  (1980)  has 
defined  as  "social  behavior  carried  out  to  achieve  positive 
outcomes  for  another  rather  than  for  the  self"  (p.  8)  can  be 
increased  through  appropriate  use  of  reinforcement  and 
punishment  (Azrin  &  Lindsley,   1956;  Gelfand,  Hartmann,  Cromer, 
Smith,  &  Page,   1975).     In  the  Azrin  and  Lindsley  (1956)  study, 
children  were  operationally  conditioned  without  specific  verbal 
instructions  to  cooperate  in  the  acquisition  of  reinforcements. 
Gelfand  et  al.   (1975)  found  that  simple  verbal  prompts  and  praise 
were  sufficient  to  initiate  the  contribution  to  children's 
resources  among  youth  who  were  not  initially    inclined  to  do 
so . 

The  introduction  of  material  rewards  can  be  detrimental  in 
situations  where  children  are  already  performing  altruistic  and 
pro-social  activities  at  moderately  high  levels  without  any 
apparent  material  rewards.     Gabarino  (1975)  and  Lepper,  Greene, 
and  Nisbett  (1973)  found  that  once  such  rewards  are  withdrawn, 
children  spent  less  time  in  the  activity  than  they  did 
previously.     Several  explanations  for  this  phenomenon  have  been 
postulated.     Children  may  become  distracted  by  the  reinforcer 
and  lose  interest  in  the  activity  (Reiss  &  Sushinsky,   1975) . 
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Leper  et  al.   (1973)  believe  that  children  begin  to  relate  their 
interest  in  the  activity  to  the  reinforcer.     When  the 
reinforcer  is  removed,   the  value  of  the  activity  for  its  own 
sake  diminishes. 

The  most  recent  study  of  the  effects  of  community  service 
participation  on  high  school  students  was  by  Newmann  and  Rutter 
(1983).     Eight  public  schools  were  selected  from  a  total  of  76 
in  a  nationwide  search.     Schools  selected  had  to  meet  the  following 
criteria:     the  service  program  had  to  be  at  least  4  years  old; 
academic  credit  had  to  be  given  for  participation;  there  had 
to  be  at  least  20  students  in  the  program  with  an  average 
of  at  least  4  hours  on-site  service  per  week  and  at  least 
2  hours  of  in-class  follow  up.     A  diverse  school  population 
which  was  reflected  in  the  program    was  also  necessary. 

Students'  sense  of  responsibility,  personal  sense  of 
competency  in  decision  making,  and  community  service 
participation  were  assessed  through  the  use  of  survey 
instruments.    An  additional  questionnaire  was  used  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  aforementioned  attributes  on  students'  classes, 
social  life,  family  conditions,  extra-curricular  activities, 
jobs,  and  service  program  involvement  (Newmann  &  Rutter,  1983). 
The  postassessment  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
Program  participants  and  control  group  students  registered  very 
small  increases  in  positive  change  over  the  course  of  the 
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study — an  average  of  about  3%.     It  was  concluded,  however,  that 
some  program  types  had  more  impact  on  students  than  others.  For 
example,  students  participating  in  curriculum-based  service 
programs  appeared  to  "finish  with  a  higher  sense  of  personal 
social  competence  and  responsibility  to  the  non-school 


community,  but  possibly  with  a  lower  expectation  of 

participation  in  political  activity"  (p.  23).     An  examination  of 

school  and  program  demographics,  philosophies,  and  organization 

failed  to  reveal  any  cause  for  this  result.     No  significant 

differences  were  found  between  experimental  and  control  groups. 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  [developmental] 
opportunities  are  advocated  by  proponents  of  experiential 
education,  we  found  that  their  frequency  has  only 
minor  impact  on  students'  social  development.     One  of  the 
study's  most  interesting  findings  is  the  fact  that  school 
classes  rank  lowest  in  developmental  opportunities 
(confirming  the  claims  of  experiential  educators),  but  at 
the  same  time  such  opportunities  in  school  classes  have 
more  impact  on  students'  social  development  than 
opportunities  outside  of  school  (except  that  family 
opportunities  have  slightly  more  impact  on  social 
competence).     (Newmann  &  Rutter,   1983,  p.  37) 

The  findings  of  the  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1983)  study  differ 

somewhat  from  the  Conrad  and  Hedin  (1981)  study  on  the  influence 

of  community  service  programs  on  the  social  development  in  high 

school  students.     The  1981  study  found  much  greater  positive 

changes  among  variables  between  the  pretest  and  posttest.  The 

possible  reasons  for  this  difference  in  the  two  studies  are 


discussed  in  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1983). 
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One  consistent  result  between  the  two  studies  was  the 
finding  that  socio-economic  status  and  grade  point  average 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  impact  on  social  development.  A 
suggested  weakness  of  the  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1983)  study  was 
that  it  focused  on  "collective  entities — school,  social 
organizations,  the  community  at  large"  (p.  39).     Yet,  many 
interactions  of  the  students  involved  satisfaction  of  personal 
needs  by  developing  individual  relationships.     Students  seemed 
more  concerned  about  developing  an  increased  sense  of  personal 
power  and  acceptance  by  adults,   than  with  continuing  in  collective 
endeavors.     Maslow  (1963)  suggested  that  self-actualizing 
individuals  move  toward  independent  thought  and  action.  From 
the  Newmann  and  Rutter  (1983)  study,  it  would  appear  that  many 
students  were  attempting  to  do  just  that. 

Several  of  these  studies  hold  important  implications  for 
the  structure  of  community    service  programs.     If  students  who 
already  are  participating    in  service  work,  are  given  academic 
credit  for  their  efforts,  are  they  likely  to  participate  less 
in  community  service  work  after  graduation?    Adolescence  is  a 
period  when  youth  are  beginning  to  seek  their  individual 
identities.     Does  making  students  perform  community  service  as 
an  added  requirement  for  graduation  inhibit  their  personal 
growth  or  enhance  it?      The  problem  is  extremely  complex. 
This  investigator  feels  the  present  study  has  helped  provide 
some  useful  data  to  find  the  answers  to  these  perplexing 
questions . 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Research  Design 
This  field  experiment  research  design  isa2x3x2x3 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA) ,  with  the  last  factor  being  a 
repeated  measure  over  time.     The  independent  between  subjects 
variables  are  two  levels  of  school  type,  three  levels  of 
participation,  and  two  levels  of  gender.     Time  is  the  within 
subjects  independent  variable.     The  repeated  measure  over  time 
is  three  administrations  of  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory 
(POI). 

The  two  levels  of  type  of  school  include  private  and 
parochial  school.     Three  levels  of  participation  were  examined: 
required  participation  (RP) ,  not  required  participation  (NRP) , 
and  not  required  non-participation  (NRN) .     The  two  levels  of 
gender  are  male  (m)  and  female  (f) .     The  design  is  shown  in 
Table  1. 

The  POI  was  administered  to  each  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term,  again  after  approximately  20  hours  of 
community  service,  and  finally  after  about  40  hours  of  community 
service . 

The  dependent  variables  are  the  scales  of  the  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory.    All  the  scales  are  reported,  but  the  Tc 
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Table  1 

2x3x2x3  Design  Matrix  With  Cell  n's  for  the  Three 
Independent  Variables 


Type  of 
School 


Participation 
in  Community 
Service 


Gender  Repeated  Measure 

Tl  T2  T3 


Required  Male 

(15) 

Participation   

Female 

(RP)     (29)  (14) 

Not  Required  Male 

(12) 

Private  Participation   

(88)  Female 
(NRP)    (25)  (13) 

Not  Required  Male 

Non-  (15) 

Participation   

Female 

(NRN)    (34)  (19) 

Required  Male 

(13) 

Participation   

Female 

(RP)     (29)  (16) 

Not  Required  Male 

(14) 

Parochial  Participation   

(87)  Female 
(NRP)   (30)  (16) 

Not  Required  Male 

Non-  (13) 

Participation   

Female 

(NRN)   (28)  (15) 
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and  I  scales,  only,  were  considered  as  overall  descriptors 
of  self-actualization. 

Hypotheses 

The  Student  Community  Service  Survey  (SCSS)  was  designed 
purely  as  a  descriptive  measure  in  an  attempt  to  better  under- 
stand the  initial  attitudes  of  students  toward  statements 
regarding  community  service.      No  hypotheses  related  to  the  SCSS 
were  tested.     A  comparison  of  means  among  the  participation 
groups  is  reported. 

The  focus  of  this  study  was  how  several  other  variables — 
gender  (male,  female),  level  of  participation  (required,  not 
required,  not  required  non-participation) ,  and  school  type 
(private,  parochial) — affect  the  process  of  self-actualization. 
In  the  design  of  any  study  a  decision    must  be  made  to  limit  the 
investigative  endeavor.     This  investigator  felt  that  more 
extensive  examination  of  student  attitudes  and  how  they  are 
affected  would  best  be  serVed  in  additional  studies  designed 
specifically  for  that  purpose.     This  study  addressed  the 
following  hypotheses  related  to  the  POI  and  tested  them  at 
the  .05  level  of  significance  (alpha  =  .05). 

1.       There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  between 
high  school  students  differentially  involved  (RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in 
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community  service  who  attend  parochial  schools  and  those  who 
attend  private  schools. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in 

self-actualization  (selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of 
participation,  of  high  school  students  differentially  involved 
(RP,  NRP,  NRN)   in  community  service  work. 

3.  There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  of  male 
and  female  high  school  students  who  are  differentially  involved 
(RP,  NRP,  NRN)   in  community  service. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  with 
participation  in  community  service  work  and  gender  of  high 
school  students  in  relation  to  self-actualization  (selected 
POI  scores) . 

5.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  of 
participation  with  type  of  school  attended,  level  of 
participation  in  community  service  work,  and  gender  with  high 
school  students'  self-actualization  (selected  POI  scores). 

Population  Characteristics 
In  Spring  of  1984,  42  schools  were  surveyed  by  this 
investigator  at  the  regional  Key  Club  International  convention 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.     Of  these  schools,  36  were  located  in 
the  New  Orleans  area.     The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
obtain  descriptive  data  about  the  schools  in  which  the  various 
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Key  Clubs  operated.     Included  in  this  survey  (see  Appendix  A) 
were  questions  concerning  the  type  of  school,  size,  and  grade 
levels  served.     In  addition,  determinations  of  community  service 
participation  for  both  graduation  and  honors  society  membership 
were  made.     Several  questions  were  included  concerning  the 
service  programs  of  each  school.     Areas  explored  were  size  and 
requirements  of  each  school's  programs,   types  of  community 
services  provided,  gender  breakdown  by  grade  level,  program 
philosophies,  and  percentage  of  minority  groups  in  each  program. 

Results  of  the  survey  showed  that  21  of  the  schools  were 
public,  while  9  were  private  and  12  were  parochial.     None  of  the 
public  schools  surveyed  required  community  service  for 
graduation.     Six  of  the  parochial  schools  had  such  a  requirement 
and  six  of  the  private  schools  required  their  students  to 
perform  community  service  in  order  to  graduate.     Forty  of  the 
schools  surveyed  required  community  service  work  for  honors 
society  membership.     Twenty-one  of  the  schools  had  year-round 
service  programs.     Because  none  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
study  area  required  community  service  for  graduation,  they  were 
excluded  from  this  study. 

Of  all  the  schools  surveyed,  five  served  only  10th  through 
12th  grades;     27  schools  served  9th  through  12th  grades.  Seven 
schools  provided  services  to  the  8th  through  12th  grades  and 
only  three  schools  taught  kindergarten  through  12th  grade. 


Twenty  schools  had  over  1,000  students,  nine  claimed 
enrollments  between  800-1,000,  and  five  schools  represented  at 
the  convention  served  600-800  students.     Six  schools  had  400-600 
students  and  two  schools  had  only  200-400  students.     No  school 
surveyed  had  less  than  200  students. 

Further  examination  of  parochial  and  private  schools 
revealed  that  two  other  youth  service  clubs  were  active  in  the 
area.     These  are  Beta  Club  International  and  Red  Cross  Youth 
Services.     While  active  in  only  one  school  each,  both 
coeducational,  these  were  also  included  in  the  pool  of  potential 
study  participants. 

Description  of  Schools  Selected  for  this  Study 

Ten  schools  participated  in  this  study.     Seven  were  single 
gender  schools,  while  three  were  coeducational.     Five  of  the 
schools  had  student  populations  of  1,000  or  more.     Two  schools 
served  between  800  and  1,000  students.     One  school  had  a  student 
population  of  600-800.     Two  other  schools  served  400-600 
students.     From  the  initial  survey  of  schools,  it  was  determined 
that  12  schools  required  community  service  for  graduation,  while 
11  schools  did  not.     The  schools  involved  in  this  study  were 
randomly  selected  from  these  two  sets. 

School  //I  is  a  parochial,  all  male,  college  preparatory 
school  located  in  New  Orleans.     The  school  caters  to  a  middle 
class  population  and  serves  slightly  over  1,000  students. 
Ethnic  groups  comprise  less  than  3%  of  the  student  body. 
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Most  of  the  required  100  hours  of  community  service  is 
performed  during  the  junior  year.     For  the  terms  studied, 
approximately  20  students  began  their  required  service 
activities.     Reflecting  the  philosophies  of  both  the  school  at 
large  and  the  community  service  program,  the  information  booklet 
provided  to  each  student  states  that  through  volunteering  energy 
and  talent  to  the  community,  the  student  contributes  meaning- 
fully to  the  betterment  of  his  world  and  grows  as  a  Christian  in 
service  to  others. 

School  #2  is  a  private,  co-educational  institution,  which 
has  a  student  body  numbering  about  800.     This  school  has  only 
recently  established  a  community  service  requirement  for 
graduation.     Most  students  begin  their  service  requirement  in 
the  junior  year.     No  blacks  attend  this  school;     other  minority 
groups,  primarily  Asian-Americans,  comprise  about  3%  of  the 
student  body. 

School  #3  is  also  a  private,  co-educational  institution. 
It  is  a  college  preparatory  school  located  in  a  small  city  near 
New  Orleans.     The  school  enrollment  is  around  1,200  students. 
No  black  students  attend  this  school.     The  school  does  not 
require  service  hours  for  graduation,  but  it  has  an  active 
service  club.     While  the  school  emphasizes  quality  education 
within  a  Christian  framework,  the  school  is  neither  supported  by 
nor  governed  by  any  denomination. 
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School  #4  is  a  small  parochial  school  located  in  New 
Orleans.     This  school  serves  only  female  students  and  does 
require  community  service  for  graduation.     Approximately  500 
students  attend  this  school. 

School  #5  is  a  parochial  school  with  an  all  female  student 
body.     About  600  students  are  served.     The  school  requires  50 
hours  per  year  of  community  service.     Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  student  body  is  either  black  or  Latin-American. 
Most  students  come  from  an  upper-middle  class  background. 

School  #6  is  a  co-educational  parochial  school  which  has  a 
fairly  active  service  program.     Community  service  is  not  a 
requirement  for  graduation.     An  estimated  500  students  attend 
this  school,  which  serves  a  mostly  middle  class  student  body, 
one-third  of  which  are  from  minority  groups. 

School  #7  is  a  private  school.     The  student  body  is  all 
male.     There  is  no  community  service  requirement  for  graduation 
at  this  school.     Less  than  3%  of  the  student  body  belongs  to  a 
minority  group.     There  is  a  strong  religious  orientation,  but 
the  school  is  not  related  to  any  church.     About  1,000  students 
attend  the  school. 

School  #8  is  also  a  private  school  with  a  strong  religious 
orientation.     It,  too,  has  an  all  male  student  body  and  serves 
the  upper-middle  class.     Slightly  more  than  1,000  students 
attend  this  school.     Community  service  is  not  a  requirement  for 
graduation  at  this  school. 
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School  #9  is  an  all  male,  private  school  which  does 
not  require  community  service  for  graduation.     Few  blacks  attend 
this  school.     There  is  an  intense  rivalry,  particularly  in 
sports,  between  schools     7,  8,  and  9. 

School  #10  is  a  parochial,  all  female  school  which  has  a 
45-hour  community  service  requirement  for  graduation.  Located 
just  outside  New  Orleans,  the  school  serves  about  1,500  students 
— none  of  whom    are  black.     The  students  come  from  a  primarily 
upper-middle  class  background.     Other  minorities  comprise  about 
3%  of  the  student  body  and  are  mostly  Asian-American. 

Description  of  Programs  Utilized  for  this  Study 

Of  the  schools  involved  in  this  study,  the  schools  with 
mandated  programs  require  between  25  and  75  community  service 
hours  per  year.     The  community  service  organizations  of  each 
school  in  this  study  have  equivalent  minimum  hours  for  members 
to  remain  in  good  standing. 

Three  major  volunteer  service  organizations  were  utilized 
in  this  study.     Key  Club  International  is  a  very  popular  service 
club  which  is  active  throughout  the  country.     Key  Club 
International  is  the  youth  component  of  Kiwanis  International, 
an  adult  service  organization  widely  recognized  around  the 
world.     Key  Club  has  been  in  existence  since  1919  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  school-based  service  organizations  in  the  nation. 
Recent  figures  indicated  that  Key  Club  has  over  105,000  members 


(Key  Club  International,   1984).     Key  Clubs  are  active  in 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools. 

Beta  Club  claims  the  largest  student  membership  of  any 
youth  community  service  club  based  in  schools.     It  has  over 
200,000  members.     The  motto  of  the  National  Beta  Club  is, 
"Let  us  lead  by  serving  others."     Beta  Club  was  founded  in 
Landrum,  South  Carolina,  over  50  years  ago. 

While  Key  Club  and  Beta  Club  are  the  most  common  school 
related  service  clubs.  Red  Cross  also  has  a  popular  and 
well  recognized  service  program  for  youth.     The  parent  agency 
of  Red  Cross  Youth  Services  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
recognized  volunteer  agencies  in  the  world. 

Because  there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  activities  that 
students  of  all    the  schools  may  participate  in  to  satisfy  the 
various  school  or  program  requirements,  certain  activities  were 
designated  as  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  this  study. 
According  to  Kohler  (1980)  and  Conrad  and  Hedin  (1977),  there  are 
some  positive  guidelines  for  successful  community  service 
programs.     These  include  involvement  of  youth  in  working 
relationships  with  adults,  satisfaction  of  a  real  need  in  the 
community,  provision  of  time  for  youth  to  reflect  on  their 
experience,  and  provision  of  opportunities  for  decision-making 
by  the  youth.     Kohler  (1980)  also  suggests  a  minimum  of  20  hours 
of  service  is  necessary  for  personal  growth  to  be  seen. 
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Thus,  the  criteria  for  activities  included  in  this  study 
were  that  the  activity  should  include  significant  opportunity 
for  youth  to  interact  with  adults — either  supervisors  or  adults 
who  directly  benefit  from  and  have  personal  contact  with  the 
youth;     the  activity  should  meet  some  real  community  need  and  it 
should  provide  opportunities  for  youth-adult  interactions  which 
are  outside  the  usual,  pre-community  service  activities  of  the 
youth. 

Examples  of  such  activities  are  working  as  an  aide  in  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  tutoring  disadvantaged  youth,  being  a 
hot-line  volunteer  at  a  crisis  center  or  drug  counseling  center, 
working  with  handicapped  or  elderly  individuals  by  teaching 
them  daily  living  skills  or  significantly  interacting  with  them 
through  activities,  such  as  reading,  playing  games,  and  engaging 
them  in  conversation.     Acceptable  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study  included,  but  were  not  limited  to  these  examples. 
All  activities  met  the  criteria  previously  set  forth. 

Selection  of  Subjects 

One  hundred  seventy-five  high  school  students  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  were  utilized  in  this  study.     One  hundred  thirteen 
were  students  entering  a  community  service  program  and  doing 
such  work  for  the  first  time.     The  remaining  62  students  (28 
male,  34  female)  were  from  schools  that  do  not  require  community 
service  for  graduation  and  who  were  not  participating  in 


conimunity  service  (NRN) .  These  62  students  were  equally  divided 
between  parochial  and  private  schools. 

Of  the  113  students  participating  in  a  community  service 
program,  58  (28  males,  30  females)  were  from  programs  which 
required  participation  (RP)  and  55  (26  males,  29  females)  were 
from  programs  which  did  not  require  participation  (NRP) .  These 
two  groups  were  equally  divided  between  private  and  parochial 
schools . 

The  NRN  group  came  from  the  same  schools  as  the  NRP  group. 
Notices  were  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  each  appropriate 
school  requesting  volunteers  for  a  research  study.  Faculty 
advisors  or  school  administrators  also  made  announcements  to 
classes.     Parental  consent  was  obtained  for  each  student  tested. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

The  sample  was  informed  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
research.     Participants  were  told  that  the  study  would  examine 
several  aspects  of  youth  volunteerism  and  types  of  community 
service  programs.     In  addition,  subjects  were  advised  that  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  study  would  be  provided  to  each 
participating  school  upon  completion  of  the  study  and  that 
participants  were  free  to  drop  out  at  any  time. 

Attrition  was  expected  to  be  minimal.     A  total  of  10 
students  (less  than  5%)  dropped  out  of  the  study.     Four  students 
dropped  completely  out  of  school.     The  remaining  six  students 
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were  from  NRP  programs  and  became  inactive  or  simply  dropped  out 
of  their  organizations. 

When  first-time  volunteers  attended  the  program 
orientations  or  early  meetings,  each  was  asked  to  complete  the 
Student  Community  Service  Survey  (SCSS)  and  the  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory  (POI) .     A  second  administration  of  the  POI 
was  given  when  20  hours  of  community  service  was  completed.  The 
POI  was  given  a  third  time  after  completion  of  approximately  40 
service  hours. 

Instrumentation 

The  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  is  a  150-item 
forced-choice  test.     It  is  a  very  widely  used  instrument 
purported  to  measure  changes  toward  self-actualization  (Ecker  & 
Watkins,   1975;  Goldman  &  Olczak,  1975;  Shostrom,  1964).  The 
instrument  has  two  major  dimensions:     time  usage  and  autonomy, 
plus  10  subscales:     self-actualizing  value,  existentiality , 
feeling  reactivity,  spontaneity,  self-regard,  self-acceptance, 
nature  of  man,  synergy,  acceptance  of  aggression,  and  capacity 
for  intimate  contact  (Shostrom,   1964;  Tosi  &  Lindamood,  1975). 

The  instrument  is  available  in  only  one  form,  a  reusable 
8-page  booklet,  which  may  be  administered  individually  or  in 
groups.     While  the  POI  has  been  used  with  youth  as  young  as  13 
years  old,  Shostrom  (1964)  recommends  that  the  inventory  should 
not  be  used  with  subjects  younger  than  14.     Most  respondents  are 
able  to  complete  the  inventory  in  about  30  minutes. 


No  special  instructions  are  necessary  with  the  POI.  Test 
takers  are  told  to  respond  to  each  paired-opposites  item  as 
accurately  as  possible.     If  an  item  is  particularly  troublesome, 
the  individual  may  leave  the  item  blank.     A  test  with  more  than 
15  blank  items  should  be  considered  invalid. 

Normative  data  are  based  upon  a  sample  of  1,514  male  and 
1,093  female  entering  college  freshmen  (Shostrom,  1966). 
Profiles  are  provided  for  clinically  nominated  "self-actualized" 
adult  groups.     In  addition,  norms  are  provided  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  high  school  students,  and  entering  college  freshmen^ 
among  others  (Tosi  &  Lindamood,  1975). 

Scales  of  the  POI 

The  following  scale  descriptions  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
Shostrom  (1964)  and  Tosi  and  Hoffman  (1972): 

Scale  #1:     Two  sub-scales,  the  Time  Incompetence  (Ti)  and 
Time  Competence  (Tc)    make  up  one  of  the  two  ratio  scores  on  the 
POI.     The  Ti/Tc  ratio  score  has  23  items  indicating  the  degree 
to  which  an  individual  is  present  oriented,  living  in  the  "here 
and  now." 

The  Ti  scale  indicates  the  extent  to  which  one  appears  to 
be  living  in  either  the  past  or  is  thinking  about  the  future. 
The  Tc  scale  is  designed  to  measure  how  much  one  lives  in  the 
present . 
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Scale  #2:     The  second  ratio  score  is  made  up  of  the  Other- 
Directedness  (0)  and  the  Inner-Directedness  (I)  scales.  This 
127-item  (0/1)  ratio  score  illustrates  one's  orientation  toward 
self  versus  others.     The  I  scale  is  considered  to  be  the  single 
best  indicator  of  self-actualization  (Shostrom,  1964).  Other- 
Directed  individuals  tend  to  be  influenced  primarily  by  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  others.    Although  they  respect  others' 
needs,  Inner-Directed  individuals  are  driven  by  their  own  sense 
of  priorities.  ' 

Scale  #3:     Self -Actualizing  Value  (SAV)  is  a  scale  of  23 
items  which  measures  the  degree  of  agreement  one  holds  with  the 
values  of  self-actualizing  individuals. 

Scale  #4:     Existentiality  (Ex)  measures  the  ability  to 
react  to  situations  without  relying  on  rigidly  held  rules  or 
principles.     The  scale  has  32  items. 

Scale  #5:     Feeling  Reactivity  (Fr)  is  a  measure  of  one's 
sensitivity  to  one's  own  needs  and  feelings.     This  is  a  23-item 
scale. 

Scale  #6:     Spontaneity  (S)  involves  measures  of  freedom  to 
react  spontaneously,  that  is,  to  be  one's  self.     There  are  18 
items  on  this  scale. 

Scale  #7:     Self-Regard  (Sr)  identifies  affirmation  of  self 
because  of  worth  or  strength.     The  9-item  scale  focuses  upon 
feelings  about  one's  self  because  of  perceived  positive 
attributes . 
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Scale  #8:     Self-Acceptance  (Sa)  is  a  26-item  measure  of 
affirmation  and  acceptance  of  one's  self  despite  weaknesses  or 
deficiencies.  *      -       ..     ,  ■ 

Scale  y/9:     Nature  of  Man  (Nc)  was  designed  to  measure  the 
degree  of  the  constructive  view  of  the  nature  of  man.  This 
16-item  scale  appears  to  one  of  the  weaker  factors  within  the 
construct  of  self-actualization. 

Scale  #10:     Synergy  (Sy)  measures  the  ability  to  transcend 
dichotomies.     This  9-item  scale  measures  the  ability  to  see 
opposites  of  life  as  meaningfully  related. 

Scale  #11:     Acceptance  of  Aggression  (A)  is  a  25-item  scale 
which  measures  the  ability  to  accept  one's  natural  aggres- 
siveness instead  of  denying  or  repressing  aggression. 

Scale  #12:     Capacity  for  Intimate  Contact  (C)  is  indicated 
in  this  28-item  scale  which  measures  the  ability  to  develop 
meaningful  intimate  relationships,  unencumbered  by  expectations 
and  obligations. 

Some  authors  have  reported  a  "lie  profile"  on  the  POI 
(Ecker  &  Watkins,  1975;  Shostrom,   1966).     Because  the  POI  is  not 
scored  in  terms  of  cultural  norms,  but  according  to  the 
self  —actualized  personality  model,  efforts  to  "fake  good"  tend 
to  result  in  lower  profile  scores  than  those  of  individuals 
who  do  not  attempt  to  artificially  improve  their  scores. 
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In  addition,  Grater  (1969)  and  Braun  and  Lc.  Faro  (1969) 
indicate  that  unless  individuals  have  specific  knowledge  of  the 
POI  and  are  familiar  with  the  concept  of  self-actualization, 
there  is  resistance  to  faking.     When  these  individuals  are 
asked  to  try  to  improve  their  scores,  the  profiles  tend  to  be 
high — in  the  60  to  70  T  score  range.     Shostrom  (1966)  noted 
that  Maslow  only  scored  in  the  50  to  60  T  score  range. 

Test-retest  reliability  has  been  reported  over  widely 
varying  lengths  of  time.     Klavetter  and  Mogar  (1967)  reported 
correlations  of  .71  and  .77  for  the  Time  Ratio  (TR)  and  Support 
Ratio  (SR)  scales,  respectively.     The  test-retest  interval  was 
one  week.     Subscale  reliabilities  range  from  .52  (A)  to  .82  (Ex) 
on  the  sample  of  48  college  students,  with  the  median 
correlation  coefficient  of  r  =  .705. 

One  hundred  seventy-two  junior  and  senior  college  students 
were  tested  and  retested  after  two  weeks  (Wise  &  Davis,  1975). 
Reliability  coefficients  for  the  major  TR  and  SR  scales  were  .75 
and  .88,  respectively.     Only  the  Nc  and  Sy  scale  scores 
correlated  lower  than  .74. 

Test-retest  reliability  over  a  nine  week  period  for  this 
test  on  mean  scale  scores  was  reported  by  Foulds  (1969)  as 
r  =  .96.     Ten  to  13  weeks  is  the  expected  data  collection  period 
for  each  subject  in  this  study.     Shostrom  (1964)  reported 
test-retest  reliability    coefficients  of  .91  (TR)  and  .93  (SR). 


No  mention  of  the  amount  of  elapsed  time  between  administrations 
was  reported. 

Ilardi  and  May  (1968)  reported  test-retest  correlations  of 
the  subscales  from  .31  to  .71  (median  r  =  .58).     The  major 
scales  of  Time  Competence  (Tc)  and  Inner-Directedness  (I) 
yielded  correlations  of  .55  and  .71  respectively.     They  reported 
significance  of  all  the  scales,  except  Fr,  at  the  .005  level 
(one-tailed).     Ilardi  and  May  (1968)  conclude  that  while  the  POI 
is  not  completely  satisfactory  from  a  psychometric  perspective, 
these  correlation  coefficients  are  well  within  the  test-retest 
ranges  of  comparable,  well-known  instruments. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  POI  is  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  some  of  the  subscales  in  measuring  self-actualization  and  the 
subsequent  complexity  of  scoring  and  interpreting  data  due 
to  the  large  number  of  factors  in  the  POI  (Klavetter  &  Mogar, 
1967;  Oakland,  Freed,  Lovekin,  Davis,  &  Camilleri,  1978;  Tosi  & 
Hoffman,   1972).     Klavetter  and  Mogar  (1967)  found  scale 
intercorrelations  of  the  major  SR  scale  to  be  about  .80  with  the 
Existentiality ,  Capacity  for  Intimate  Contact,  Feeling 
Reactivity,  and  Spontaneity  scales. 

Tosi  and  Hoffman  (1972)  suggest  that  most  of  the  total 
variance  on  the  POI  can  be  accounted  for  by  only  three  scales, 
Inner-Direction  (I),  Time  Competence  (Tc) ,  and 
Self-Actualization  (SAV) .     Shostrom  (1966)  himself  suggests, 
"when  a  quick  estimate  is  desired  of  the  examinee's  level  of 
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self-actualizing,  the  Time  Competence  (Tc)  and  Inner-Directed 
(I)  scales  only  may  be  scored"  (p.  6). 

Wise  and  Davis  (1975)  reported  estimates  of  internal 
consistency  on  two  administrations  of  the  POI.     They  report 
estimates  ranging  from  .26  to  .83  for  the  first  administration 
and  .32  to  .86  for  the  second  administration,  with  median  values 
over  the  two  testings  of  .56  and  .66,  respectively.     When  the 
Inner-Direction  scale  was  examined,  the  KR-20  coefficient  was 
.83.     Wise  and  Davis  (1975)  concluded  that  the  POI  is  a  "fairly 
stable  and  reliable  instrument,  especially  when  only  the  Time 
Competence  and  Inner-Direction  scales  are  considered"  (p.  854). 
This  and  other  studies  (Damm,   1972;  Wise,  1977)  support  the 
position  that  either  the  Inner-Direction  Scale  or  a  combination 
of  the  raw  scores  on  Inner-Direction  and  Time  Competence  should 
be  used  as  the  overall  measure  of  self-actualization. 

Several  authors  have  reported  on  the  validity  of  the  POI  as 
a  measure  of  self-actualization  (Goldman  &  Olczak,  1975;  Knapp  & 
Comrey,   1973;  Knapp  &  Fitzgerald,  1973;  Shostrom,   1964).     In  a 
study  by  Shostrom  (1964)  the  POI  was  shown  to  effectively 
discriminate  between  groups  of  clinically  nominated  "not  self- 
actualized,"  "normal,"  and  "self-actualized"  individuals.  This 
discrimination  was  significant  on  11  of  the  12  POI  scales. 

Goldman  and  Olczak  (1975)  examined  the  effects  of 
volunteering  on  self-actualization.     They  hypothesized  that 
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Inner-Directed  and  Time  Competent  individuals  would  be  less 
likely  to  volunteer  than  Other-Directed,  Time  Competent 
individuals.     Their  hypothesis  was  confirmed. 

Other  studies  relating  to  volunteerism  and  self-actualization 
have  had  mixed  results  (Newmann  1956/1957;  Sheridan  &  Shack,  1970) 
The  present  study  is  designed  to  help  clarify  the  relationship 
between  volunteerism  and  self-actualization.     While  there  are 
some  valid  criticisms  of  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory,  it 
appears  to  be  the  best  instrument  in  wide  use  today  specifically  t 
measure  self-actualization. 

Student  Community  Service  Survey  (SCSS) 

The  SCSS  was  designed  specifically  for  this  study  in  an 
attempt  to  better  understand  initial  motivations  and  attitudes 
of  high  school  students  toward  community  service  participation. 
It  was  not  designed  as  a  pretest-posttest  measure,  nor  was  it 
designed  for  composite  scoring.     Each  statement  was  written  to 
be  examined  alone.     The  SCSS  contains  20  statements  about 
service  work  accompanied  by  a  Likert-type  scale  rating  each 
statement  from  "Completely  disagree"  (one  point)  to  a 
"Completely  agree"  (five  points). 

An  extensive  literature  review  was  undertaken  to  establish 
reasons  why  high  school  students  perform  community  service.  In 
addition,   90  high  school  students  in  three  widely  varying 
volunteer  programs  in  the  southeastern  United  States  were  asked 
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why  they  were  involved.     The  staffs  of  each  volunteer  program 
were  asked  to  contribute  to  the  compiled  list.     Examination  of 
the  statements  yielded  a  total  of  14  reasons  why  students 
perform  service  work.     Six  more  statements  were  added  from  the 
literature  and  from  mental  health  practicioners  in  Florida. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  performing  service  work  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  phrasing  which  reflected  positive  or 
negative  attitudes  toward  helping  others.     These  statements  were 
written  in  neutral  language.     An  example  is,  "I  will  be  doing 
service  work  in  an  area  I  am  considering  as  a  career  to  see  if  I 
will  like  the  field."    Three  independent  judges  in  the  helping 
professions  rated  the  statements.     Seven  items  were  rated 
positive,  seven  negative,  and  six  neutral. 

A  6-point  Likert-type  scale  was  established  to  help 
determine  the  strength  of  each  student's  responses  to  the 
statements.     While  5-  and  7-point  formats  are  more  traditional, 
this  investigator  felt  that  a  forced  choice  format  would  yield 
more  useful  results  with  a  high  school  population;  thus,  the 
undecided  option  was  dropped. 

Statistical  Analysis 
The  statistical  procedure  for  determining  significance  of 
changes  of  POI  scores  on  the  factors  of  sex,  level  of  participation 
and  type  of  school,  over  time,  is  the  multiple  factor,  repeated- 
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measure  analysis  of  variance  (MOVA)  .     The  principal  assumptions 
underlying  the  use  of  the  repeated  measure  ANOVA  are  independent 
observations,  homoscedasticity ,  approximately  equal  variances, 
and  a  normally  distributed  population.     A  two-way  analysis  of 
variance,  with  sex  and  participation  level  as  between  subjects 
independent  variables,  was  done  on  the  SCSS.     The  BMDP4V  program 
was  used  to  analyze  the  data.  - 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

In  this  chapter,  the  results  of  the  study  are  presented.  A 
brief  description  of  the  sample  is  followed  by  the  data  analysis 
determining  the  relationships  among  the  variables  and  a  testing  of 
the  hypotheses  relative  to  the  POI.     The  chapter  is  concluded  with 
a  presentation  of  results  from  the  SCSS. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

One  hundred  eighty-five  senior  high  school  students 
participated  in  this  study.     Of  these,   10  students  either 
dropped  out  of  school,  terminated  their  participation  in 
community  service  programs,  or  were  otherwise  unable  to  complete 
the  study.     There  was  no  discernable  pattern  to  the  drop-outs 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  results  of  the  study  were  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  them. 

Five  private  and  five  parochial  schools  were  utilized  in 
the  study.     No  public  school  in  the  New  Orleans  area  required 
community  service  for  graduation,  therefore,  none  was  used  in  the 
study.     Limitations  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 

Design  and  Analysis 

Data  analysis  is  based  on  the  results  from  175  students. 
The  design  isa2x3x2x3  matrix  (school  type,  partici- 
pation level,  gender,  and  time),  with  the  last  factor  being  a 
repeating  variable.     Table  1  (see  page  49)  illustrates  the 
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design  and  provides  cell  n's  for  the  three  between  subjects 
independent  variables. 

Two  levels  of  school  type  (private  and  parochial) ,  three 
levels  of  participation  (required  participation — RP,  not 
required  participation — NRP,  and  not  required  non-participation 
— NRN) ,  and  two  levels  of  gender  (female  and  male)  were  used  as 
independent  between  subjects  variables.     Time  was  the  within 
subjects  independent  variable.     The  dependent  repeating  variable 
was  selected  scores  on  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI) 
over  time.     The  POI  was  administered  to  the  groups  participating 
in  service  prior  to  involvement,  after  approximately  20 
hours  of  service,  and  finally,  after  about  40  hours  had  been  served. 
The  non-participating  (NRN)  groups  were  from  the  same  schools, 
and  were  tested  at  the  same  times  as  the  not  required 
participating  (NRP)  groups.     The  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  POI  scores  by  participation  level  and  gender  for  the  three 
trials  are  presented  in  Appendix  D. 

Several  investigators  have  questioned  the  comparative 
usefulness  of  some  of  the  subscales  on  the  POI  (Damm,  1972; 
Klavetter  &  Mogar,   1967;  Oakland  et  al.   1978;  Shostrom,  1966; 
Tosi  &  Hoffman,  1972).     Tosi  and  Lindamood  (1975)  suggest 
using  only  the  Inner-Directedness  (I)  scale,     Shostrom  (1966) 
encouraged  the  use  of  the  Inner-Directedness  (I)  scale  alone  or 
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the  I  and  the  Time  Competence  (Tc)  scales  only.     Tosi  and 
Hoffman  (1972)  and  Damm  (1972)  argue  that  three  factors 
dominated  by  the  I,  Tc,  and  SAV  (Self-Actualizing  Values)  scales 
should  be  used  to  determine  self-actualization. 

To  test  the  utility  of  Damm's  strategy  with  an  adolescent 
population,  a  principle  components  factor  analysis  was  performed 
on  the  POI.     Rotating  the  factors  orthogonally  using  the  varimax 
algorithm,  three  factors  emerged.     In  the  first  trial,  Factor  I 
scales  were  Inner-Directedness   (I),  Other-Directedness  (0), 
Capacity  for  Intimate  Contact  (C) ,  Acceptance  (Sa) , 
Existentiality  (Ex),  and  Spontaneity  (S) .     Factor  II  included 
Self-Actualizing  Values   (SAV),  Self-Regard  (Sr) ,  Nature  of  Man 
(Nc),  and  Synergy  (Sy) .     Factor  III  contained  the  Time 
Incompetence /Time  Competence  (Ti/Tc)  ratio  scale.     Factor  I 
strongly  reflects  an  inner-directedness ,  an  openness  to  feelings 
and  experiences,  unencumbered  by  the  necessity  to  live  by 
others'  dogma.     Factor  II  suggests  a  humanistic  perspective.  It 
is  characterized  by  high  self-regard  and  a  constructive  view  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  objectively  evaluate  dichotomous 
views.     Factor  III  deals  with  time  orientation — the  ability  to 
live  in  the  here  and  now.     The  factors  are  listed  in  decreasing 
order  of  variance  accounted  for  by  each  factor.     This  pattern 
held  through  the  second  trial  period.     When  students  were  tested 
at  40  hours,  the  I  scale  and  SAV  subscale  dominated  Factor  I, 
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while  the  Ti/Tc  ratio  score  accounted  for  most  of  the  variance 
in  Factor  II.     Factor  III  was  composed  of  the  Sy,  Sr,  and  C 
subscales.     In  all  three  trials,  the  Tc  and  I  ratio  scales  and 
the  SAV  subscale  accounted  for  90%  of  the  total  variance.  This 
result  is  similar  to  those  found  on  adult  samples  by  Silverstein 
and  Fisher  (1968)  and  Tosi  and  Hoffman  (1972).     The  factors 
dominated  by  the  I  and  Tc  scales  demonstrated  stability  across 
all  trial  periods.     The  factor  dominated  by  the  SAV  scale 
merged  with  the  I  scale  factors  on  the  third  trial.     For  this 
reason  only  the  I  and  the  Tc  scales  were  used  to  retain  or 
reject  the  research  hypotheses,  although  all  POI  scales  are 
reported  and  tested  against  the  hypotheses.     The  rotated  factor 
loadings  by  trials  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

A  four-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  done  with 
school  type,  participation  level,  and  gender  as  between  subjects 
independent  variables,  while  time  was  the  within  subjects 
independent  variable.     The  dependent  variable  was  selected 
scales  on  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI) .     The  data 
were  analyzed  using  the  BMDP4V  statistical  program.  This 
program  appears  to  be  the  best  available  for  unbalanced, 
repeated  measures  designs  (D.  Mercer,  personal  communication, 
April  14,  1986). 

The  BMDP4V  program  provides  both  the  Greenhouse-Geisser  and 
Huynh-Feldt  weighted  adjustments  to  the  degrees-of-f reedom  (df) 
which  are  reported.     These  adjustments  weight  the  degrees-of- 
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freedom  to  compensate  for  the  Type  I  error  rate.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  Greenhouse-Geisser  adjustment  to  the 
p-values  is  reported  in  the  ANOVA  tables  since  it  is  the  more 
conservative  of  the  two  adjustments  (D.  Mercer,  personal 
communication,  April  14,   1986).     For  further  discussion  of  this 
adjustment  see  either  Greenhouse  and  Geisser  (1959)  or  Huynh  and 
Feldt  (1970).     The  analyses  were  then  used  in  consideration  of 
the  research  hypotheses. 

1.     There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores),  over  time  of  involvement,  between  high 
school  students  differentially  involved  (RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in 
community  service  who  attended  parochial  schools  and  those  who 
attend  private  schools.     Results  of  the  analysis  revealed  no 
significant  main  effects  of  attendance  at  a  parochial  or  private 
school.     The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  scores  by  school 
type  are  presented  in  Table  2.     There  was  a  marginally 
significant  interaction  between  school  type  and  participation 
levels  on  the  Time  Competence  (Tc)  scale — F  (4,326)  =  2.44, 
p  =  .05.     Hypothesis  1  was  rejected.     Table  3  presents  the  ANOVA 
for  the  Time  Competence  Scale. 

Caution  should  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
result.     Although  the  level  of  significance  is  marginal,  the  Tc 
scale  dominated  the  time  orientation  factor  which  emerged  during 
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Table  2 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Personal  Orientation 


Inventory  (POI)  Scores 

by  Parochial 

and 

Private  Schools 

POI 

Scores 

Private 
Mean 

n  = 
S.E 

88 

. 

Parochial 
Mean 

n  = 
S.D. 

87 

Time  Incompetence  (Ti) 

8.35 

3. 

27 

8.55 

3. 

46 

Time  Competence  (Tc) 

14.41 

3. 

45 

14.54 

3. 

31 

Other-Directedness  (0) 

46.36 

11. 

09 

47.69 

11. 

81 

Inner-Directedness  (I) 

79.58 

14. 

31 

80. 10 

11. 

02 

Self-Actualizaing 
Values  (SAV) 

18.73 

5. 

19 

18.97 

3. 

38 

Existentiality  (Ex) 

19. 10 

4. 

44 

19. 16 

4. 

48 

Feeling  Reactivity  (Fr) 

15.38 

2. 

88 

15.27 

3. 

20 

Spontaneity  (S) 

11.81 

2. 

1  1  74 

J.  1  •  /  H 

2. 

85 

Self-Regard  (Sr) 

11.72 

4. 

98 

11.29 

3. 

65 

Self  Acceptance  (Sa) 

13.85 

3. 

8 

14.21 

3. 

59 

Nature  of  Man  (Nc) 

11.02 

2. 

09 

10.75 

3. 

75 

Synergy  (Sy) 

6.51 

3. 

66 

6.42 

3. 

11 

Acceptance  of 
Aggression  (A) 

16.25 

3. 

36 

15.91 

5. 

88 

Capacity  for  Intimate 
Contact  (C) 

16.95 

4. 

20 

17.24 

5. 
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Table  3 

Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Time  Competence  (Tc)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

3. 

92 

1 

3 

92 

0. 

15 

.70 

Gender  (G) 

67. 

98 

1 

67 

98 

^  . 

59 

.10 

Participation 

(P) 

2. 

74 

2 

1 

37 

0. 

05 

.95 

Interactions : 

TG 

1. 

08 

1 

1 

08 

0. 

04 

.84 

TP 

29. 

79 

2 

14 

90 

0. 

57 

.57 

CP 

119. 

79 

2 

59. 

90 

2. 

29 

.11 

TCP 

41. 

00 

2 

20. 

50 

0. 

78 

.46 

Error 

4271. 

80 

163 

26. 

21 

Total  (Between) 

4538. 

10 

174 

Within  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Hours  (H) 

11 

.74 

2 

5 

.87 

Interactions : 

HT 

1 

41 

2 

0 

70 

0 

17 

.84 

HG 

2 

32 

2 

1 

16 

0 

28 

.75 

HP 

25 

34 

4 

6 

34 

1 

52 

.20 

HTG 

2 

13 

2 

1 

07 

0 

26 

.77 

HTP 

40 

68 

4 

10. 

17 

2. 

44 

.05* 

HGP 

9. 

34 

4 

2. 

33 

0. 

56 

.69 

HTGP 

6. 

47 

4 

1. 

61 

0. 

39 

.81 

Error 

1357. 

06 

326 

4. 

16 

Total  (Within)  1468.23  350 


Total 


6006.33  524 
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the  factor  analysis  of  POI  scores.     In  addition,  it  remained 
constant;  that  is,  the  two  time-oriented  scales  (Ti/Tc) ,  were 
the  only  two  scales  in  this  factor  and  remained  so  across  the 
three  test  administrations.     Greater  differences  than  those 
found  in  this  study  may  have  been  found  had  schools  such  as 
military  academies  been  available  for  the  study.     Other  than 
the  time-oriented  scales  (Ti/Tc),  no  significant  differences  were 
found  on  the  remaining  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  scales. 
See  Appendix  F  for  the  ANOVA  tables  of  all  the  POI  scales. 

2.     There  is  no  significant  difference  in 
self-actualization  (selected  POI  scores),  over  the  time  of 
participation,  of  high  school  students  differentially  involved 
(RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in  community  service  work.     A  difference  was 
found  on  Inner-Directedness  (p  =  .02),  Existentiality  (p  =  .03), 
Spontaneity  (p  =  .04),  and  Other-Directedness  (p  =  .03).  An 
interaction  was  also  found  between  participation  and  gender  on 
Other-Directedness  (p  =  .002).     Hypothesis  2  was  therefore 
rejected.     There  were  no  significant  differences  found  on  the 
remaining  scales  (see  Appendix  F) . 

Table  4  provides  the  ANOVA  for  the  Inner-Directedness 
scale.     The  Inner-Directedness  (I)  scale  scores  of  the 
participation  groups  (RP,  NRP)  changed  significantly  over  time. 
These  changes  are  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  1.  Little 
change  occurred  in  either  of  the  participating  groups   (RP,  NRP) 
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Table  4 


Four-Way  Analysis 

of  Variance  of 

■  the 

Effect  of 

Time  on 
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Inner-Direc tedness 
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Scale  of 

t-  Vi  A 

POT 
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Df 
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F 

P 

V  dL  Xcilll.c 

Squares 

SniiflTP  <5 
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Between  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Type  of  school 

(T) 

88.6 

1 
1 

OO  .  D 

97 

«  0 1 

Gender 

Joy .  z 

1 

369.2 

1.12 

.29 

Participation 

(P) 
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9 

•  yJ 

An 
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TG 

1 

155.9 
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.49 

Lr 
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7 

1  7 

•  U 1 

QQ 

GP 

2 
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1.42 

.24 
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208.7 

o 
L 

iU't .  J 

7  "X 

Error 
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iota±  (^oetween^ 

56155. 1 

Within  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 
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ZiU.  / 

2 
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1.30 

.27 
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• 

HT 
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2 

34.0 

.42 

.60 

a\j 

116.0 

Z 

c  Q  n 
5o .  0 

7  O 

.  72 

.  45 

HP 

1081.8 

4 

270.5 

3.34 

.02* 

HTG 

54.3 

2 

27.2 

.34 

.65 

HTP 

381.0 

4 

95.2 

1.18 

.32 

HGP 

671.0 

4 

167.8 

2.07 

.11 

HTGP 

380.7 

4 

95.2 

1. 18 

.32 

Error 

26375.3 

326 

80.9 

Total  (Within) 

29338.7 

350 

Total 

85493.8 
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between  0  and  20  hours  of  community  service  work.     Between  20 
and  40  hours,  however,  there  was  a  dramatic  drop  in  I  scale 
scores  by  the  RP  groups  and  an  equally  dramatic  rise  in  I  scale 
scores  for  students  who  volunteered  for  community  service  work. 

This  result  is  particularly  important  as  the  I  scale  is 
seen  by  Shostrom  (1966),  Tosi  and  Hoffman  (1972),  and  others  as 
the  single  best  measure  of  self-actualization.     This  indicates 
that  required  participation  may  have  an  overall  deleterious 
effect  on  the  process  of  self-actualization  among  high  school 
students . 
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Figure  1.  Mean  Scores  on  the  Inner-Directedness  (I)  Scale  of 
the  POI,  Collapsed  Across  Gender. 
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There  were  significant  overall  differences  in 
Existentiality  scale  measures  between  each  time  period, 
regardless  of  gender  or  participation — F(2,338)  =  4.24,  p  =  .03. 
There  was  also  a  significantly  different  effect  of  time  within 
each  participation  level— F(4, 326)  =  2.80,  p  =  .03.     The  NRN 
and  NRP  groups  increased  their  Existentiality  scale  scores  over 
time,  while  the  RP  group  scores  declined.     Figure  2  illustrates 
the  effect  of  time  within  the  participation  groups  on  the 
Existentiality  scale.     The  Existentiality  (Ex)  scale  ANOVA  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  participation 
levels  on  the  Spontaneity  scale — F(4,326)  =  2.59,  p  =  .04.  All 
three  participation  group  scores  increased  between  the  first  and 
second  trials.     Between  the  second  and  third  trials,  the  NRP  and 
NRN  group  scores  steadily  rose,  while  the  RP  scores  fell  very 
slightly.     This  result  reinforces  the  conclusion  by  Reck  (1978) 
that  more  than  20  hours  of  service  work  may  be  necessary  for 
change  to  occur. 

There  were  significantly  different  interactive  effects  of 
time  by  participation  levels  and  gender — F(4,326)  =  4.68, 
p  =  .002  on  the  Other-Directedness  (0)  scale.     See  the  0  scale 
ANOVA  in  Appendix  F.  ^     ,  ■ 
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Figure  2.    Mean  Scores  on  the  Existentiality  (Ex)  Scale  of  the 
POI,  Collapsed  Across  Gender. 

Implicit  in  self-actualization  theory,  low  Other- 

Directedness  scale  scores  mean  greater  self-actualization  in 

adolescents.    An  immediate  and  steady  negative  effect  on  the 

RPm  group  occurred.     The  RPf  group  appeared  to  have  gained  some 

initial  positive  benefit  from  participation,  but  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  study,  little  overall  change  in  the  level 

of  self-actualization  had  occurred.     In  the  not  required 

participation  (NRP)  groups,  females  tended  to  increase  in 

self-actualization  level,  while  males  decreased  marginally.  Not 
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required  non-participating  males  appeared  to  have  the  most 
consistent,  positive  gains  in  self-actualization. 

3.     There  are  no  significant  changes  in  self-actualization 
(selected  POX  scores),  over  the  time  of  participation,  of  male 
and  female  high  school  students  who  are  differentially  involved 
(RP,  NRP,  NRN)  in  community  service.     The  data  analysis  indicated 
there  is  a  marginally  significant  difference  on  the  Feeling 
Reactivity  scale~F(4, 326)  =  2.40,  p  =  .04.      Females  scored 
nominally  higher  (mean  =  15.54)  than  males  (mean  =  15.13)  on 
this  scale.     Hypothesis  3  was  retained  since  no  significant 
result  emerged  on  the  I  or  Tc  scales.     The  ANOVA  for  the  Feeling 
Reactivity  (Fr)  scale  is  presented  in  Appendix  F. 

A.     There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  with 
participation  in  community  service  work  and  gender  of  high 
school  students  in  relation  to  self-actualization  (selected  PCI 
scores) .    A  significant  interaction  emerged  between  levels  of 
participation  in  service  programs  and  gender  on  the  Other- 
Directedness  scale~F(4, 326)  =  4.68,  p  =  .002.     Generally,  the 
two  participating  male  groups  (RFm,  NRPm)  increased  in  Other- 
Directedness,  as  did  the  non-participating  female  (NRNf)  group. 
Interestingly,  the  RPm  scores  increased  steadily  across  time 
while  the  RPf  scores  decreased  between  0  and  20  hours  of 
service.     This  suggests  that  requiring  males  to  perform  any 
service  work  may  be  detrimental  to  the  process  of  self- 
actualization  while  performing  at  least  some  service  work  may 
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enhance  the  process  of  self-actualization  for  females.  No 

differences  were  found  on  the  Inner-Directedness  (I)  or  the 

Time  Competence  (Tc)  scales;  therefore,  hypothesis  4  was  retained. 

5.     There  is  no  significant  interaction  of  time  with 
type  of  school  attended,  participation  in  community  service 
work,  and  gender  with  high  school  students'  self-actualization 
(selected  POI  scores).     No  significant  main  effect  of  school 
type,  participation  level,  or  gender  was  found.     In  addition,  no 
significant  interaction  was  found  between  school  type,  level  of 
participation,  and  gender.     Therefore,  hypothesis  5  was 
retained.     ANOVA  tables  for  all  Personal  Orientation  Inventory 
scales  may  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Student  Community  Service  Survey 
In  addition  to  the  POI,  the  Student  Community  Service 
Survey  (SCSS)  was  administered  to  each  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study.     The  SCSS  was  designed  by  this  investigator 
specifically  for  this  study  and  was  intended  to  gain  information 
about  student  attitudes  toward  community  service.     The  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  scores  on  the  SCSS  are  presented  in  Table 
5.    A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  done  with  participation 
level  and  gender  as  the  between  subjects  independent  variables. 
Seven  items  on  the  SCSS  revealed  significant  differences  among 
the  study  groups.     Statements  4,   14,   15,  and  16  revealed 
differences  of  mean  scores  by  participation  levels. 
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Table  5 


Means  and 
Community 

Standard 
Service 

Deviations  of 
Survey 

Scores  on 

the  Student 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

4.96 

1. 16 

11 

3.25 

1.86 

2 

4.10 

1.53 

12 

2.41 

1.59 

3 

4.17 

1.82 

13 

4.75 

1.55 

4 

4.16 

1.54 

14 

3.83 

1.57 

5 

5.12 

1.22 

15 

4.54 

1.49 

6 

4.93 

1.39 

16 

3.08 

1.79 

7 

3.18 

1.69 

17 

2.86 

1.61 

8 

4.50 

1.57 

18 

1.98 

1.43 

9 

2.64 

1.63 

19 

4. 13 

1.49 

10 

1.78 

1.40 

20 

4.28 

1.54 

The  NRP  group  scored  lowest  on  statement  4:     "I  would 
rather  have  a  part-time  paying  job  than  participate  in  community 
service  work."    Mean  scores  of  the  RP,  NRP,  and  NRN  groups  were 
4.21,  3.77,  and  4.65,  respectively— F(2, 175)  =  5.90,  p  =  .003. 

Statement  14,  "My  family  wants  me  to  participate  in 
community  service,"  revealed  that  mean  scores  of  the  NRP  groups 
were  highest  (4.25).     RP  groups  averaged  4.02,  while  NRN  groups 
averaged  3 . 41— F(2, 174)  =  11.51,  p  =  .006. 
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Statement  15  reads,   "Participating  in  community  service  work 
is  a  good  way  for  me  to  be  actively  involved  in  society."  Again, 
the  NRP  groups  scored  highest  with  5.02  and  the  NRN  groups  averaged 
4.30— F(2,  174)  =  8.69,  p  =  .01. 

"I  am  doing  community  service  activities  because  many  of  my 
friends  are  involved  in  service  work."    On  statement  16,   the  NRP 
groups  averaged  highest  at  3.84,  with  RP  groups  averaging  3.02 
and  NRN  groups  scoring  a  mean  of  2.54 — F(2,171)  =  25.34, 
p  =  .000. 

Gender  differences  were  found  on  statements  5  and  8. 
Females  scored  higher  on  both.     Statement  5,  "Performing 
community  service  is  a  way  for  me  to  help  others  who  are  less 
fortunate,"  resulted  in  females  averaging  5.43  and  males 
averaging  4 . 58— F( 1 , 175)  =  8.531,  p  =  .004.     On  statement  8, 
"Community  service  is  a  good  way  for  me  to  get  work  experience," 
females  averaged  4.84,  while  males  averaged  4.40 — F 
(1,173)  =  8.592,  p  =  .039. 

An  interaction  between  gender  and  participation  level  was 
found  on  statement  17:     "Volunteering  for  community  service  will 
help  me  get  into  the  college  of  my  choice"— F( 1 , 171)  =  7.64, 
p  =  .046.     Table  6  provides  additional  information. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  volunteerism  by  other  family  members 
on  subject's  responses  to  the  POI  was  examined.     No  significant 
differences  were  found  on  POI  scores  o.f  students  whose  parents 
or  siblings  had  previously  performed  community  service  work  and 
those  whose  parents  did  not  do  service  work. 
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Table  6 


Mean  Scores  on  the  Student  Community  Service  Survey  by 
Participation  Level  and  Gender 


Participation  Level 

Gender  RP  NRP  NRN 

F  3.03  2.78  2.93 

M  2.67  3.60  2.44 


Review  of  the  Results 
One  hundred  seventy-five  high  school  students  from  10 
schools  participated  in  this  study.     Following  the  suggestions 
of  several  investigators  who  questioned  the  utility  of 
using  all  POI  scores  for  determining  levels  of  self- 
actualization,  a  factor  analysis  was  performed  and  three  factors 
emerged  which  were  dominated  by  the  I,  Tc,  and  SAV  scales.  Of 
these,  the  I  and  Tc  scales  remained  stable  across  all  three 
test  administrations.     These  two  selected  scores  were  then 
used  to  test  the  research  hypotheses  relative  to  the  POI. 
While  all  of  the  POI  scores  were  reported,  the  decisions  to 
retain  or  reject  the  research  hypotheses  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  results  from  the  I  and  Tc  scales. 

The  process  of  self-actualization  appeared  to  be  marginally 
affected  by  school  type  and  gender.     Participation  level 
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significantly  affected  the  process  of  self-actualization  as 
measured  by  the  I  scale.     Because  the  I  scale  is  considered 
by  many  investigators  to  be  the  single  best  indicator  of  self- 
actualization,  this  finding  is  particularly  important. 

Seven  items  on  the  SCSS  revealed  initial  differences  among 
the  study  groups.     Parental  or  sibling  community  service  work 
appeared  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  student  responses 
to  the  Student  Community  Service  Survey. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Community  service  programs  have  a  long  and  respected 
history  in  our  nation's  schools.     Begun  as  a  way  to  help 
instill  a  sense  of  citizenship  in  youth,  many  additional 
benefits  have  been  attributed  to  these  programs.     In  recent 
years,  efforts  have  been  gaining  momentum  to  require  community 
service  for  graduation  from  high  school.     Chapters  I  and  II 
discuss  many  of  the  reasons  for  this  movement.     The  stated  goals 
of  required  service  are  admirable;  yet,  there  is  considerable 
debate  over  its  utility.     While  Boyer  (1983)  calls  for  a  new 
Carnegie  service  unit  to  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum, 
the  National  Center  for  Service-Learning  (1979)  claims,  "the 
whole  concept  of  requirement  in  antithetical  to  the  spirit 
of  volunteer ism"  (p.  38).     Although  many  educators  advocate 
community  service  programs,  almost  no  data-based  studies  have 
been  published  regarding  their  effects  on  students. 

Dewey  (1938)  argued  that  personal  and  social  growth  comes 
from  involvement  in  real  problems  in  real  settings.  Maslow 
(1968)  theorized  a  link  between  experience  and  self- 
actualization.     Proponents  and  opponents  of  community  service 
requirements  claim  the  theories  of  these  two  men  support  their 
positions.     Only  one  data-based  study  (Newmann  &  Rutter,  1985) 
is  available  which  examines  the  social  effects  of  community 
service.     The  present  study  was  designed  to  examine  the 
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differential  effects  of  required  and  non-required  participation 
in  community  service  on  the  process  of  self-actualization  in 
high  school  students  and  to  gather  information  on  the  initial 
attitudes  of  students  toward  community  service. 

Previously,  service  requirements  for  graduation  almost 
exclusively  were  found  in  either  parochial  or  private  schools. 
This  is  still  the  case  in  many  areas  of  the  country.  However, 
several  public  school  systems  are  either  planning  to  require 
service  hours  for  graduation  or  have  recently  implemented  this 
requirement.     No  previous  study  has  examined  what  the  effects 
are  on  our  children. 

During  the  1984-1985  school  year,   175  private  and  parochial 
high  school  students  in  the  New  Orleans  area  completed  the 
Personal  Orientation  Inventory  and  a  questionnaire  regarding 
their  attitudes  toward  community  service.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  students  were  beginning  involvement  in  a 
required  service  program.     The  remaining  two-thirds  were  from 
schools  with  volunteer  programs.     Half  of  these  students 
participated  in  community  service  programs  and  half  did  not. 

Ten  schools  were  randomly  selected  from  a  pool  of  21. 
Seven  of  the  schools  served  only  one  gender,  while  three  were 
coeducational.     The  schools  ranged  in  size  from  400  to  well  over 
1,000  students. 

A  four-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  with  two  levels  of 
school  type  (private,  parochial),   three  participation  levels 
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(required  participation — RP,  not  required  participation — NRP, 
not  required  non-participation — NRN)  and  two  levels  of  gender 
(female,  male)  was  performed  on  each  of  the  scales  of  the 
Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  over  three  test  periods. 

A  factor  analysis  was  done  and  three  major  factors  emerged 
which  were  dominated  by  the  I,  Tc,  and  SAV  scales  of  the  POI. 
All  scales  were  recorded  and  tested  against  the  hypotheses,  but 
only  the  I  and  Tc  scales  were  used  in  making  the  decision  to 
retain  or  reject  the  research  hypotheses.     The  SAV  scale  was  not 
used  because  it  was  not  consistent  over  time. 

Significant  interaction  was  found  between  school  type  and 
participation  levels  on  the  Inner-Directedness ,  Existentiality, 
and  Spontaneity  scales.     Gender  differences  were  found  on  the 
Feeling  Reactivity  scale  and  significant  interaction  of  gender 
and  participation  was  found  on  the  Other-Directedness  scale. 

In  summary,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  There  was  an  interaction  of  school  type  and 
participation  level  on  the  Time  Competence  (Tc)  scale.  Parochial 
school  students  who  were  not  required  to  participate  scored 
marginally  higher  on  the  Tc    scale  than  required  participation 
students. 

2.  There  were  significant  differences  in  changes  over 
time  on  three  of  the  POI  scales  among  high  school  students 
differentially  involved  in  community  service  work.  Mean 
Inner-Directedness  scale  scores  declined  for  the  required 


participant  groups.     The  greatest  over-all  increase  occurred 
with  the  not  required  non-participant  group.  Significant 
differences  between  the  required  participant  and  not  required 
participant  groups  occurred  after  20  hours  of  community  service 

On  the  Existentialism  subscale,  the  required  participants 
scored  gradually  lower  on  all  three  trials,  while  the 
not  required  participants  and  the  non-participants  scored 
gradually  higher  across  the  trial  periods.     All  three 
participation  level  groups  increased  their  Spontaneity  subscale 
scores  between  trials  1  and  2.     Between  trials  2  and  3,  however 
the  not  required  participating  and  non-participating  group 
scores  dropped  dramatically. 

3.  There  was  a  difference  in  changes  over  time  on  the 
Feeling  Reactivity  scale.  Females'  scores  increased  across 
trials  while  male  scores  gradually  decreased  on  the  Feeling 
Reactivity  scale  over  time. 

4.  There  was  an  interaction  of  time  with  participation 
level  and  gender  of  high  school  students  on  the 
Other-Directedness  scale  of  the  POI.     The  males  in  required 
programs  steadily  increased    scores  across  all  trials,  while 
required  females  declined  on  Other-Directedness  scale  scores 
between  trials  1  and  2,  then  increased  slightly  over  trials  2 
and  3.     Not  required  participant  males'  scores  increased 
slightly  across  all  three  trials.     Females  in  the 
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non-participating  group  declined  in  0  scale  scores  between  trials 
1  and  2,   then  increased  between  trials  2  and  3.     Between  trials 
1  and  3,  this  group  essentially  remained  the  same. 
Non-participating  male  scores  decreased  steadily  throughout  all 
trials.     ANOVAs  for  all  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  scores 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

5.     There  was  no  interaction  of  time  with  type  of  school 
attended,  participation  level,  and  gender  of  high  school  students 
in  relation  to  self-actualization  as  measured  by  the  POI. 

The  Student  Community  Service  Survey  (SCSS)  was  designed 
specifically  for  this  study.     Its  purpose  was  to  help  determine 
student  attitudes  toward  community  service  prior  to  their 
involvement  in  it.     One  question  addressed  by  the  SCSS  was 
whether  parental  or  sibling  volunteerism  had  any  significant 
effect  on  self-actualization  as  measured  by  the  POI.     Parental  or 
sibling  volunteerism  was  found  not  to  be  a    significant  variable. 
Initial  attitudes  toward  community  service  were  found  to  be 
significantly  different  among  the  treatment  groups  on  seven  SCSS 
statements . 

Discussion 

Shostrom  (1966),  Maslow  (1968),  and  other  self-actualization 
theorists  take  a  proactive  approach  toward  inner-directedness  as 
a  measure  of  self-actualization.     If  approximately  the  first  two 
decades  of  life  are  predominately  controlled  by  the  wishes  and 
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demands  of  others,   it  follows  that  personal  growth  may  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  one  is  able  to  become  autonomous 
and  self-directed.     The  Other-Directedness/Inner-Directedness 
ratio  concept  is  an  attempt  by  Shostrom  (1966)  to  determine  the 
balance  between  the  desire  to  please  others,  seek  acceptance,  and 
become  autonomous.     According  to  Shostrom  (1966),  adult 
self-actualized  individuals  attain  an  O/I  ratio  score  of 
about  1/3.2  (.31).     The  normal  range  of  ratio  scores  on  the  O/I 
scale  for  adult  samples  is  between  1/2.2  (.45)  and  1/2.6  (.38). 
Most  adults  are  not  expected  to  score  in  the  self-actualized 
range.     Examining  the  O/I  ratio  scores  of  adolescents  is  not 
particularly  meaningful  since  these  ratio  scores  are  not 
expected  to  be  in  the  self-actualized  range,  according  to  Maslow 
(1968). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  examination  of  the  trends 
of  the  Other-Directedness/Inner-Directedness  scores  may  be  more 
meaningful  studied  separately  rather  than  as  ratio  scores.  This 
is  primarily  because  young  people  have  been  found  by  Maslow 
(1963)  and  others  to  rarely  attain  a  normal  level  of 
self-actualization  as  measured  by  the  POI.     The  highest  ratio 
scores  of  students  participating  in  this  study  was  1/1.6  (.63). 
Whether  measuring  adults  or  adolescents,  the  Inner-Directedness 
scale  is  the  predominant  measure  of  self-actualization. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate     that  participation  in  a 
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service  program  which  is  required  for  graduation  may  impede  or 
retard  the  process  of  self-actualization  as  measured  by  the 
Inner-Directedness  scale.     Interestingly,  no  significant 
differences  in  scores  of  students  who  were  required  participants 
and  not  required  participants  were  found  between  the  first  and 
second  trials  (0-20  service  hours) .     Significant  differences 
emerged  between  the  second  and  third  trials  (20-40  hours) .  This 
result  is  similar  to  that  found  by  Reck  (1978).     She  concluded 
that  while  a  few  hours  of  service  may  meet  other  objectives, 
they  were  not  sufficient  in  terms  of  moral  development. 

Existentiality  (Ex)  measures  the  extent  to  which  one  is 
able  to  react  to  situations  without  rigid  adherence  to 
principles.     Spontaneity  measures  the  freedom  to  be  oneself. 
Theoretically,  individuals  who  score  low  on  either  of  these 
scales  tend  to  be  other-directed.     The  results  of  this  study 
tend  to  support  this  picture. 

There  appears  to  be  a  significant  interrelationship  of 
level  of  participation  and  gender  in  terms  of  self- 
actualization,  as  measured  by  the  Other-Directedness  scale.  In 
general,  RP  males  dramatically  increased  in  0  scale  scores, 
while  NRN  males'  scores  dropped  at  almost  the  same  rate  as  RP 
males'  scores  rose.     NRP  males'  scores  remained  about  the  same 
across  all  trials.     All  female  groups  dropped  in  scores  between 
the  first  and  second  trials.     The  NRN  and  RP  female  groups 
increased  in  0  scale  scores  between  the  second  and  third  trials. 
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while  NRP  female  scores  dropped.     It  appears  that  NRP  males  may 
be  responding  to  some  external  pressures  to  participate  in 
community  service,  whereas  NRP  females  are  not  responding  to  the 
same  pressure. 

One  possibility  is  that  suggested  by  Otten  (1977).     In  a 
study  of  1,024  entering  college  freshmen  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  Florida,  he  found  females  to  be  more  self-actualized  than 
males.     Otten  hypothesized  that  males  were  perhaps  more  inclined 
to  enroll  in  college  to  please  others,  while  females  were 
expected  to  take  on  more  traditional  roles  where  education  was 
not  quite  as  significant.     Competition  for  admission  to  the  more 
prestigious  colleges  and  universities  is  fierce.    Many  schools 
are  requiring  community  service  as  an  admission  requirement. 
The  differences  in  male  and  female  NRP  group  scores  may  be 
reflecting  the  possibility  that  males  tend  to  perform  community 
service  to  meet  admission  requirements  for  the  schools  of 
choice,  whereas  females  in  this  geographic  area  may  not  be 
expected  to  take  such  a  competitive  position  regarding  college 
entrance.     Traditional  male  and  female  roles  are  still  quite 
strongly  entrenched  in  Louisiana. 

On  the  Feeling  Reactivity  (Fr)  scale  females  tended  to 
score  marginally  higher  than  males  regardless  of  type  of 
participation  in  community  service.     The  Fr  scale  measures 
sensitivity  to  one's  own  needs  and  feelings.     For  many  women, 
high  school  is  that  last  major  societal  expectation  for  them. 
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Focus  of  attention  may  turn  inward  sooner  for  females  than  for 
males — particularly  in  a  strongly  male-oriented  society  such  as 
that  found  in  southern  Louisiana. 

Conclusions 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  required  participation  in 
community  service  may  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  process 
of  self-actualization  in  high  school  students.     The  overall 
effect  may  be  different  for  males  and  females.     Schools  planning 
required  service  programs  should  consider  the  possible 
differential  effects  of  gender.     The  nature  of  these  differences 
is  perhaps  better  understood  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

Male  high  school  students  who  volunteer  to  do  service  work 
of  their  own  volition  appear  to  be  influenced,  in  part,  by  the 
growing  trend  of  colleges  and  universities  to  use  service  work 
as  a  criterion  for  acceptance.     Females,  even  in  high  schools 
requiring  service  work  for  graduation,  seem  to  be  more  concerned 
with  being  involved  in  this  activity  either  for  altruistic 
reasons,  or  for  more  short  term  results,  such  as  preparation  for 
the  world  of  work. 

Performing  less  than  20  hours  of  community  service  work 
appears  to  have  little  impact — either  negatively  or 
positively — on  the  process  of  self-actualization  in  high  school 
students.     This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  found  by  Reck 
(1978)  in  her  study  on  the  effects  of  community  service  on  moral 
development  in  high  school  students. 
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Community  service  has  been  recommended  to  high  school 
students  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  enhancing 
citizenship,  repaying  society  for  school  costs,  developing 
personal  responsibility,  making  education  more  relevant  to  adult 
life,  and  becoming  self-actualized.     Yet,  the  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  self-actualization,  at  least,  is  not 
significantly  enhanced  by  less  than  20  hours  of  service  and  may 
be  negatively  affected  when  students  are  required  to  participate 
in  more  than  20  hours  of  community  service.     More  data-based 
research  is  needed  to  examine  other  motives  for  community 
service.     This  is  not  to  say  that  required  community  service 
programs  do  not  have  their  place  in  our  schools.     Indeed,  many 
of  the  reasons  previously  cited  for  recommending  community 
service  may  be  successfully  attained  through  required  programs. 
The  social  obligation  rationale  proposed  by  Menaker  and  Wynne 
(1981)  clearly  could  be  satisfied  through  the  implementation  of 
required  service  programs.     By  providing  free  services  to  the 
community,  students  would  be  repaying  society  for  their  "free" 
schooling.     However,  the  cost  of  such  a  rationale  to  the 
psychological  and  social  development  of  the  student  is  unknown. 
Certainly,  this  is  an  area  which  requires  much  more  study. 
Because  of  this,  implementation  of  required  service  programs 
should  be  considered  with  much  more  care  than  has  been 
previously  exhibited.     This  study  suggests  that  the  decision  to 
require  or  not  require  service     for  graduation  is  much  more 
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complex  than  previously  thought,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  self-actualization.  •  .. 

Limitations 

1.  This  study  included  high  school  students  attending 
parochial  and  private  schools  in  the  New  Orleans  area.  While 
caution  should  be  used  in  attempting  to  generalize  the  results 
of  this  study  to  public  schools,  this  limitation  is  not  as  great 
in  New  Orleans  as  it  may  be  in  other  areas.     The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Charles  Martin  recently  stated, 
"traditionally  we're  a  private-  and  parochial-oriented  system  in 
New  Orleans,  particularly  parochial.     This  is  part  of  the  value 
system  New  Orleanians  have  grown  up  with,  and  it's  difficult  to 
argue  with  that"  (Blouin,   1984,  p.  33). 

2.  The  types  of  volunteer  endeavors  available  to  high 
school  students  have  been  fairly  restricted  for  the  purposes 

of  this  study.     Additional  activities,  such  as  school  fund  raising 
or  community  clean-up,  may  provide  adequate  opportunities  for 
growth  in  self-actualization,  but  are  not  included  in  this 
study. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  possible 
differential  effects  of  required,  not  required,  and 
non-participation  in  community  service  on  the  process  of 
self-actualization,  while  controlling  for  gender  and  type  of 
school  attended.     Several  additional  variables  may  also  be 
important  to  consider  in  future  research.     The  level  of 
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altruistic  feeling  of  each  subject  may,  for  example,  have  a 
significant  effect  on  a  subject's  growth  toward 

self-actualization  as  a  function  of  participating  in  a  community 
service  activity.     Initial  effort  to  examine  this  altruism  was 
made  through  the  demographic  and  information  survey;  however,  a 

detailed  examination  of  these  values  was  beyond  the  scope  of 

'     \  ■ 

this  study. 

4.      Students  from  lower  socioeconomic  groups  may  have  not 
been  adequately  represented  in  this  study.     Further  studies  on 
the  effects  of  socioeconomic  class  and  the  development  of 
self-actualization  are  needed. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Inner-Directedness  and  Time  Competence  scales  of 
the  POI  are  among  those  potentially  most  useful  to  the 
researcher  regarding  adolescence.     A  factor  analysis  revealed 
consistency  of  these  two  scales  over  three  testing  periods. 
Other  authors  have  also  encouraged  the  use  of  these  two  scales. 
There  appears  to  be  significant  overlap  among  several  POI 
scales.     By  using  relatively  fewer  scales  with  adequate  factor 
loadings,  a  clearer  picture  of  the  influence  of  the  independent 
variables  may  be  seen.     These  scales  yielded  the  most 
significant  information  in  this  study. 

2.  Data-based  studies  examining  community  service  at  the 
participation  levels  described  in  this  study  and  other 
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rationales  for  service  work,  such  as  the  social  or  intellectual 
development  rationales,  may  reveal  significantly  different 
results.     It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  generate  further 
interest  in  examining  the  differential  effects  of  required 
and  not  required  participation  in  community  service  work  with  otl 
stated  developmental  rationales.     John  Dewey  and  other 
educational  theorists  have  argued  that  out  of  classroom 
experience  is  essential  to  the  educational  process  and  to  the 
development  of  the  intellect.     What  is  not  clear  is  whether  such 
out  of  classroom  activity  should  be  mandatory.    More  research 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

3.  Because  those  students  not  involved  in  community 
service  work  scored  higher  on  the  I  scale  of  the  PCX  than  any 
other  group,  other  factors  should  be  considered.  Participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  band,  the  school 
newspaper,  glee  club,  or  even  part-time  work  after  school  may  be 
a  significant  factor  in  the  development  of  self-actualization. 
Examinat  ion  of  these  activities  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

4.  Wherever  possible,  this  study  should  be  replicated 
with  public  school  students  in  other  areas.     The  use  of  private 
and  parochial  school  students  in  the  New  Orleans  area  is 
softened  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  New  Orleans  is  a  parochial 
and  private  school-oriented  city,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
students  attending  these  schools. 
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5.     Differences  other  than  those  found  in  this  study  may 
occur  in  private  and  parochial  schools.     New  Orleans  is  a  very 
religion-oriented  city.     Private  schools,  such  as  military 
academies,  may  yield  results  different  from  those  found  in  this 
study. 

6.     Additional  efforts  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
voluntary  community  service  should  be  made. 

Relevance  to  Education  ^ 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  are 
participating  in  community  service  programs  across  the  United 
States.     Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  develop, 
implement,  and  maintain  these  programs.     Thousands  of  man 
hours  of  labor  are  being  expended  by  high  school  faculty  and 
administrators  in  these  programs  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
enhance  the  educational  process. 

In  the  search  for  additional  strategies  to  guide  our  youth 
into  mature  adulthood,  many  schools  have  either  implemented  or  are 
planning  to  begin  required  service  as  a  graduation  requirement. 
However,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  such  a  strategy 
may  in  fact  be  detrimental  to  the  student.     While  many 
rationales  have  been  developed  to  justify  the  use  of  required 
service  programs,  there  are  only  two  data-based  studies  known  to 
this  investigator  which  examine  this  problem. 

This  indiscriminate  forcing  of  students  to  do  community 
service,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  is  not  an  adequate 
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approach  to  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  educational  process  for 
our  children.     Greater  care  must  be  taken  to  think  through  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  required  programs.     It  is  not  the  concept 
of  required  programs,  but  the  process  of  implementation  which 
is  at  fault.     The  careful  reevaluation  of  how  and  why  required 
programs  are  implemented  is  an  educational  imperative.  This 
is  the  very  least  school  administrators  and  teachers  can  do  for 
the  children. 
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APPENDIX  A 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  SURVEY 
The  purposes  of  this  survey  are  to  obtain  descriptive  data 
about  your  program  and  to  ascertain  whether  your  program  fits 
the  criteria  necessary  for  inclusion  in  a  larger  study,  The 
larger  study  will  compare  relationships  between  several  types  of 
volunteer  programs  and  their  effects  on  measures  of 

self-awareness.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  completely 
as  possible.  v 


School  Characteristics    Public    Private    Parochial 

K-12    8-12    9-12    Other  _ 

200  students    200-400    400-600 

600-800    800-1,000    Over  1,000 

Program  Characteristics      Are  service  hours  required  for 

graduation?     Yes    No   

Are  they  required  for  honors  society 

membership?     Yes    No 

Total  volunteers  presently  in  your 

organization?   

Total  new  volunteers  this  year? 
At  what  time  of  year  is  your  greatest 
influx  of  new  volunteers? 
Approximately  how  many  service  hours 
does  your  program  perform  per  year? 
Does  your  organization  have  service 
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8th  grade 
9th  grade 
10th  grade 
11th  grade 
12th  grade 


■nTOiPPt'c: 

which 

continue  year 

around? 

T  f"        .   n  1 

J.  X.             O  V-/    ^  Li/ 

ease  describe: 

Total 

New 

Male 

Female 

Total 

New 

Male 

Female 

Total 

New 

Male 

Female 

Total 

New 

Male 

Female 

Total 

New 

Male 

Female 

Briefly  describe  your  program 
philosophy: 

Approximately  what  percentage  of  your 
volunteers  are  black  or  of  another 
minority?   


Name  and  address  of  your  school:  '        '  ^ 

Your  name :  »  •  . 

Faculty  advisor:  .  , 

Thank  you  very  much  for  completing  and  returning  this  survey. 
Inclusion  of  your  volunteer  prograifi  in  my  study  is  not  dependent 
upon  "Yes"  answers  or  large  numbers.     The  overall  quality  of 
your  program  is  more  important.     If  you  feel  I  have  omitted 
important  questions  to  be  answered  concerning  volunteer 
programs,  please  state  them.     This  survey  is  intended  to  be 
general.    More  specific,  individual  questions  will  be  an 
important  component  of  the  final  study. 


APPENDIX  B 
CONSENT  FOR  RESEARCH 

I  agree  to  participate  in  a  research  study  designed  to 
learn  more  about  youth  volunteerism.     I  authorize  the  researcher 
to  collect  psychological  and  demographic  information  (i.e.,  age, 
gender,  race,  etc.)  and  write  a  report  on  the  results. 

Neither  my  name,  nor  any  other  identification  of  me  will 
appear  in  the  report.     All  information  provided  by  me  will 
remain  confidential  and  in  the  possession  of  the  researcher, 
except  as  used  in  a  compiled  form  with  other  data. 

I  understand  I  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  three 
testing  periods  of  approximately  one  hour  each  within  the  next 
six  months. 

The  information  provided  by  me  during  the  course  of  the 
study  will  be  accurate  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability. 
I  am  free  to  withdraw  my  consent  and  not  participate  at  any 
time. 

(Parental  Permission) 

I  give  my  permission  for  my  son/daughter  to  participate  in 
the  research  study  described  above.     I  am  free  to  withdraw  my 
permission  for  his/her  participation  in  the  study  at  any  time. 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 
I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  this  description. 

Student's  Signature  Date 
Parent /Guardian's  Signature  Date 
Principal  Investigator's  Signature  Date 
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APPENDIX  C 
STUDENT  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SURVEY 

Name   Identifier   - 

Have  you  ever  done  community  service  work  before?    Yes   No  

Has  anyone  else  in  your  family  done  community 

service  work?  Yes   No  

(If  you  answered  "Yes"  to  either  question,  please  give  details 
below.) 


Consider  each  of  the  following  statements  concerning  community 
service  work.     Rate  each  statement  by  marking  the  space  ABOVE  it 
which  best  reflects  your  feelings. 

1.  Completely  disagree     3.  Slightly  disagree  5.  Mostly  agree 

2.  Mostly  disagree  4.  Slightly  agree        6.  Completely  agree 

Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

1.     Performing  community  service  is  a  good  way  for  me  to  meet 

people. 
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Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    »    >    »    >    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

2.     There  is  no  higher  religion  than  service  to  mankind. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    >    >    >    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

3.     Participating  in  community  service  should  NOT  be  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 


Completely  •  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    .    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

4.     I  would  prefer  to  have  a  part-time  paying  job  than  to  do 
community  service. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

5.    Performing  community  service  is  a  way  for  me  to  help  others 

who  are  less  fortunate. 
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Completely  Completely 

disagree    >    j    >    »    >    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

6.     By  helping  others  I  am  helping  myself  to  become  a  better 
citizen. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    >    »    >    >    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

7.     I  am  doing  community  service  work  because  I  feel  I  am 

expected  to  do  so. 


Completely  .         ;  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    .    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

8.     Community  service  is  a  good  way  to  get  work  experience. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,  '          ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

9.     Participating  in  community  service  is  a  way  to  help  repay 
society  for  the  cost  of  my  education. 


no 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    .    »    »    >    agree 

10.     I  have  to  be  involved  in  community  service  work  by  order  of 

the  court.     (Includes  J.D.C.,  parole  officer  or  juvenile 

court  counselor.) 


Completely  ,  Completely 

disagree    ,    >    .    >    >    agree 

n.     I  will  be  doing  service  work  in  an  area  I  am  considering  as 
a  career  to  see  if  I  will  like  the  field. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    .    agree 

12.     Community  service  activities  seem  to  be  meaningless  "busy 
work."  ■  ' 


Completely  '  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

13.     Service  to  the  community  will  improve  me  as  a  person. 


Ill 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    .    .    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

14.    My  family  wants  me  to  participate  in  community  service 

work. 


Completely  ~  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

15.  Participating  in  community  service  is  a  good  way  to  be 
actively  involved  in  society. 

Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

16.  I  am  doing  community  service  work  because  many  of  my 
friends  are  involved  in  service  activities.  \ 


Completely  .     ,■ ,  ^  ;         ;  ;■  ,        -,  ^_  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,   ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

17.     Volunteering  for  community  service  will  help  me  get  into 
the  college  of  my  choice. 
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Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

18.     People  only  volunteer  to  do  community  service  when  they 

can't  get  a  paying  job. 


Completely  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,    ,    ,    ,    agree 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

19.     Community  service  allows  me  to  practice  skills  I  need  when 

I  begin  looking  for  a  job. 


Completely  .  .  Completely 

disagree    ,    ,  J         ,    ,    ,   

1  2  3  4  5  6 

20.     Community  service  work  allows  me  to  apply  what  I  have 
learned  in  my  classes  to  the  world  outside  of  school. 


APPENDIX  D 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SELF-ACTUALIZATION  SCORES 
ON  POI  SCALES  BY  PARTICIPATION  LEVEL  AND  GENDER  OVER  TIME 

Required  Participation — Female 


POI 

Scales 

XI 

S.D.I 

X2 

S.D.2 

X3 

S.D.3 

Ti 

7.25 

2.55 

7.82 

3.37 

8.14 

3.51 

Tc 

15.68 

2.62 

15.14 

3.39 

15. 14 

3.36 

0 

46.61 

8.96 

43.25 

12.33 

44.54 

11.54 

I 

80.36 

9.01 

83.64 

12.33 

82.46 

11.82 

SAV 

18.41 

3.19 

19.33 

2.40 

18.37 

3.14 

Ex 

19.89 

4.23 

20.64 

5.25 

20.82 

4.64 

Fr 

15.39 

2.79 

15.71 

3.61 

15.39 

3.32 

S 

11.61 

2.47 

12.36 

2.44 

11.75 

2. 10 

Sr 

11.25 

2.30 

11.82 

2.26 

13.86 

3.86 

Sa 

14.29 

3.41 

14.93 

3.77 

15.14 

4.99 

Nc 

11.21 

1.79 

11.04 

1.71 

10.71 

2.00 

Sy 

6.32 

1.31 

6.64 

1.31 

8.25 

10.41 

A 

16.43 

3.16 

16.54 

3.39 

17.71 

5.94 

C 

17.00 

3.01 

18. 11 

4.14 

19.43 

7.08 
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Required  Participation — Male 


POI 

Scales  XI  S.D.I  X2  S.D.2  X3  S.D.3 


Ti  8.63  3.64  9.43  3.05  9.73  3.97 

Tc  14.07  3.68  13.37  3.28  13.10  3.83 

0  45.93  9.17  49.30  9.97  52.23  14.19 

1  80.63  9.48  77.30  10.22  73.60  12.17 
SAV  18.97  3.18  17.90  3.37  16.37  3.53 
Ex  19.77  3.96  19.03  4.12  17.87  4.56 
Fr  15.67  2.81  15.3  2.77  14.03  3.10 
S  11.50  2.75  11.60  1.99  10.60  3.01 
Sr  11.47  2.40  11.10  1.92  10.50  2.62 
Nc  10.80  1.96  10.33  2.44  9.27  2.32 
Sy  6.03  1.35  6.13  1.81  5.67  1.79 
A  16.23  2.52  15.63  3.16  14.80  3.21 
C  17.13  2.97  17.23  3.85  16.10  4.12 
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Not  Required  Participation — Female 


POI 

Scales  XI  S.D.I  X2  S.D.2  X3  S.D.3 


Ti  7.96  2.31  7.96  3.42  7.92  3.19 

Tc  15.12  2.30  14.88  3.42  14.96  3.32 

0  49.00  8.03  48.31  9.35  44.54  9.37 

1  77.69  7.89  78.58  9.34  82.35  9.45 
SAV  19.50  2.12  19.62  3.02  20.19  2.89 
Ex  18.46  2.60  18.73  3.48  19.73  3.03 
Fr  14.96  1.89  15.46  2.06  16.19  2.86 
S  11.46  2.21  11.85  2.09  12.46  2.25 
Sr  11.08  2.86  11.35  2.28  11.73  2.91 
Nc  11.19  1.50  11.00  2.25  11.31  1.72 
Sy  6.69  1.19  6.58  1.30  6.85  1.26 
A  14.85  2.62  16.08  2.58  16.73  3.55 
C  16.52  2.69  16.96  2.70  17.26  .4.54 
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Not  Required  Participation — Male 


POI 

Scales  XI  S.D.I  X2  S.D.2  X3  S.D.  3 


Ti  8.07  3.26  8.93  3.27  9.35  4.19 

Tc  14.69  3.36  14.03  3.04  13.62  4.11 

0  49.69  11.25  50.31  11.84  50.41  14.19 

1  75.90  10.61  76.31  11.75  81.21  11.47 
SAV  18.38  3.60  18.17  3.61  19.14  12.81 
Ex  16.10  4.64  17.28  5.13  18.72  6.30 
Fr  14.90  2.73  14.28  3.40  14.45  3.53 
S  11.21  2.85  11.31  3.05  11.76  4.46 
Sr  11.79  2.77  11.38  2.31  12.24  7.96 
Sa  13.38  3.59  13.52  3.87  14.86  4.79 
Nc  10.76  2.80  14.83  3.54  16.53  14.57 
Sy  5.93  1.58  5.90  1.50  7.35  8.39 
A  15.50  2.80  14.83  3.54  16.53  14.57 
C  15.30  3.54  15.73  3.90  19.43  12.89 
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Not  Required,  Non-Participation — Female 


POI 

Scales      XI  S.D.I  X2  S.D.2  X3  S.D.3 


Ti  8.68  2.80  8.93  2.78  8.50  3.06 

Tc  14.23  2.79  14.00  2.87  14.43  3.04 

0  46.75  10.45  45.11  11.74  46.93  14.09 

1  79.50  10.77  81.79  11.55  79.68  14.63 
SAV  19.14  2.89  19.50  3.26  18.68  4.38 
Ex  18.39  3.61  20.11  4.41  19.96  4.72 
Fr  15.21  3.22  15.96  3.35  15.61  3.10 
S  11.29  2.34  11.71  2.45  11.89  2.86 
Sr  11.21  2.70  11.36  2.38  11.04  3.50 
Sa  14.00  3.33  14.46  3.23  14.36  3.56 
Nc  11.21  1.81  10.86  1.76  10.07  2.64 
Sy  6,36  1.22  6.75  1.27  6.11  1.66 
A  16.32  3.98  16.04  3.74  16.39  3.77 
C  16.32  4.06  17.14  4.50  17.11  3.97 
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Not  Required,  Non-participation — Male 


POI 

Scales  XI  S.D.I 


X2  S.D.2  X3  S.D.3 


3.70  8.00  4.12 

3.58  15.00  4.04 

11.12  42.38  13.35 

11.06  83.79  13.48 

3.31  19.68  3.49 

4.11  20.38  4.36 

2.95  15.53  3.64 

2.74  12.85  2.63 

2.34  11.82  3.14 

3.85  15.00  4.72 

2.11  11.44  2.18 

1.61  6.68  1.25 

3.15  16.76  2.93 

3.38  17.29  4.46 


Ti  8.53  3.52  8.06 

Tc  14.38  3.45  14.79 

0  47.15  9.71  44.76 

1  79.68  9.93  82.06 
SAV  18.59  3.16  19.56 
Ex  19.03  3.92  19.29 
Fr  15.65  2.59  16.03 
S  12.00  2.36  12.50 
Sr  11.00  2.98  11.18 
Sa  14.21  3.08  14.65 
Nc  10.68  2.67  11.09 
Sy  6.32  1.41  6.06 
A  15.32  3.16  16.71 
C  16.74  4.17  17.12 


APPENDIX  E 

ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  POI  SCALES  BY  TRIALS 
Factor  Analysis  of  First  Set  of  Repeated  Measures 


POI 

Scales  Factor  I  Factor  II  Factor  III 


I 

0.825 

0.430 

0.258 

0 

-0.824 

-0.417 

-0.289 

c 

0.795 

0.000 

0.342 

A 

0.754 

0.000 

0.000 

Fr 

0.753 

0.000 

0.000 

Sa 

0.719 

0.000 

0.283 

Ex 

0.651 

0.000 

0.487 

S 

0.564 

0.501 

0.000 

SAV 

0.000 

0.681 

0.000 

Sr 

0.316 

0.701 

0.000 

Nc 

0.000 

0.655 

0.273 

Sy 

0.000  .■ 

0.525 

0.439 

Tc 

0.278 

0.000 

0.481 

Ti 

-0.278 

-0.285 

-0.825 

Columns  appear  in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by 
factors.     Rows  are  arranged  so  that  factor  loadings  greater  than 
0.500  appear  first. 
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Factor  Analysis  of  Second  Set  of  Repeated  Measures 


POI 

Scales 


Factor  I 


Factor  II 


Factor  III 


C 

Ex 

0 

I 

Sa 
Fr 
A 

SAV 
Nc 
Sr 
Sy 

s 

Tc 
Ti 


0.844 
0,806 

-0.783 
0.783 
0.755 
0.709 
0.650 
0.000 
0.000 
0.250 
0.000 
0.445 
0.304 

-0.305 


0.999 
0.000 

-0.549 
0.548 
0.000 
0.379 
0.445 
0.870 
0.752 
0.617 
0.602 
0.585 
0.309 

-0.313 


0.298 
0.300 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.293 
0.000 
0.000 
0.886 
-0.883 


Columns  appear  in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by 
factors.     Rows  are  arranged  so  that  factor  loadings  greater  than 
0.500  appear  first. 
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Factor  Analysis  of  Third  Set  of  Repeated  Measures 


r  U  J. 

Scales 

Factor  I 

Factor  II 

Factor  III 

OA  V 

n  000 

0  388 

Mr 

n  80? 

0  000 

0  402 

T 
1. 

0  IRf, 

w  ♦  /  O  O 

0  4ftS 

0  334 

C 

o 

0  447 

0  nnn 

A 

A 

n  nnn 

U  .  OHO 

r  r 

n  nnn 

-n  Qnft 

n  nnn 

iC 

u .  uuu 

n  Qn7 

n  nnn 

0 

-0.405 

-0.795 

0.000 

Ex 

0.478 

0.605 

0.000 

Sa 

0.000 

0.563 

0.538 

sy 

0.000 

0.563 

0.538 

Sr 

0.000 

0.000 

0.904 

C 

0.462 

0.320 

0.724 

Columns  appear  in  decreasing  order  of  variance  explained  by 
factors.     Rows  are  arranged  so  that  factor  loadings  greater  than 
0.500  appear  first. 


APPENDIX  F 


FOUR-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  TIME 
ON  THE  PERSONAL  ORIENTATION  INVENTORY  SCALES 

Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time 
Incompetence  (Ti)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T)  7.50 

1 

7.50 

0.29 

.59 

Gender 

(G)  48.83 

1 

48.83 

1.91 

.17 

Participation 

(P)  2.29 

2 

1.14 

0.04 

.96 

Interactions : 

TG 

2.18 

1 

2.18 

0.09 

.77 

TP 

39.60 

2 

19.80 

0.77 

.46 

GP 

99.14 

2 

49.57 

1.94 

.15 

TGP 

41.52 

2 

20.76 

0.81 

.45 

Error 

4167.52 

163 

25.57 

Total     (Between)        4408.82  174 


Within  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Hours  (H) 

16. 

00 

2 

8. 

GO 

1 

83 

.16 

Interactions: 

HT 

1 

10 

2 

0 

55 

0 

13 

.88 

HG 

2 

58 

2 

1 

29 

0 

30 

.74 

HP 

31 

93 

4 

7 

98 

1 

83 

.13 

HTG 

0 

21 

2 

0 

11 

0 

02 

.97 

HTP 

44 

09 

4 

11 

02 

2 

52 

.04* 

HGP 

13 

93 

4 

3 

.48 

0 

.80 

.52 

HTGP 

12 

55 

4 

3 

.14 

0 

.72 

.58 

Error 

1424 

.30 

326 

4 

.37 

Total  (Within) 

1546 

.69 

350 

Total 

5955 

.51 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Time  Competence  (Tc)  Scale  of  the  POX 


Source  of  Sum  of  F  P 

Variance  Squares      Df      Mean  Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

3. 

92 

1 

3. 

92 

0. 

15 

.  70 

Gender 

(G) 

67. 

98 

1 

67. 

98 

2. 

59 

.  10 

Participation 

(P) 

2. 

74 

2 

1. 

37 

0. 

05 

.95 

Tnt"PTPPl"'f  nn^  • 

TG 

1 . 

08 

1 

1. 

,08 

0. 

04 

.84 

TP 

29. 

79 

2 

14. 

,90 

0. 

57 

.57 

GP 

119. 

79 

2 

59. 

,90 

2. 

29 

.11 

TGP 

41. 

00 

2 

20. 

,50 

0. 

78 

.46 

Error 

4271  . 

80 

163 

26. 

,21 

Total  ^Between) 

4538. 

10 

174 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

11. 

74 

2 

5, 

.87 

Interactions : 

HT 

1. 

41 

2 

0, 

.70 

0. 

17 

.84 

HG 

2. 

32 

2 

1, 

.  16 

0. 

28 

.75 

HP 

25. 

34 

4 

6, 

.34 

1. 

52 

.20 

HTG 

2. 

13 

2 

1, 

.07 

0. 

26 

.77 

HTP 

40. 

68 

4 

10, 

,17 

2. 

44 

.05* 

HGP 

9. 

34 

4 

2, 

.33 

0. 

56 

.69 

HTGP 

6. 

47 

4 

1, 

.61 

0. 

39 

.81 

Error 

1357. 

06 

326 

4, 

.  16 

Total  (Within) 

1468. 

23 

350 

Total 


6006.33  524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Other-Directedness  (0)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of  Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares      Df      Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T)  363.51 

1 

363.51 

1.19 

.28 

ijenaer 

)     1  j't .  /  J 

1 

1 

Participation 

(P)  1087.92 

2 

543.96 

1.78 

.17 

Interactions : 

TG 

9.90 

1 

9.90 

0.03 

.86 

TP 

95.63 

2 

47.81 

0.16 

.86 

GP 

852.36 

2 

426.18 

1.40 

.25 

TGP 

■^'^  119.74 

2 

59.87 

0.20 

.82 

Error 

iO  J 

jut . y D 

iotai  (.Between^ 

1  7/i 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

55.32 

2 

27.66 

0.64 

.52 

Interactions : 

HT 

208.93 

2 

104.47 

2.42 

.10 

HG 

181.55 

2 

90.78 

2.10 

.13 

HP 

485.26 

4 

121.32 

2.81 

.03* 

HTG 

11.45 

2 

5.72 

0.13 

.86 

HTP 

218.01 

4 

54.50 

1.26 

.29 

HGP 

808.09 

4 

202.02 

4.68 

.002** 

HTGP 

359.08 

4 

89.77 

2.08 

.09 

Error 

14070.10 

326 

43. 16 

Total  (Within) 

16397.70 

350 

Total 


69090.84  524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Inner-Directedness  (I)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of  Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares      Df      Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

88.6 

1 

88.6 

.27 

.61 

Gender 

(G) 

369.2 

1 

369.2 

1.12 

.29 

Participation 

(P) 

614.7 

2 

307.3 

.93 

.40 

Interactions : 

TG 

155.9 

1 

155.9 

.47 

.49 

TP 

3.4 

2 

1.7 

.01 

.99 

GP 

939. 1 

2 

469.6 

1.42 

.  24 

TGP 

208.7 

2 

104.3 

.32 

.  73 

Error 

53775.5 

163 

329.9 

Total  (Between) 

56155.1 

174 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

210.7 

2 

105.4 

1.30 

.27 

Interactions : 

* 

HT 

67.9 

2 

34.0 

.42 

.60 

HG 

116.0 

2 

58.0 

.72 

.45 

HP 

1081.8 

4 

270.5 

3.34 

.02* 

HTG 

54.3 

2 

27.2 

.34 

.65 

HGP 

671.0 

4 

167.8 

2.07 

.11 

HTGP 

380.7 

4 

95.2 

1. 18 

.32 

Error 

26375.3 

326 

80.9 

Total  (Within) 

29338.7 

350 

Total 

85493.8 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Self-Actualizing  Value  (SAV)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of  Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares      Df      Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

9. 

51 

1 

9. 

51 

9. 

29 

.59 

Gender 

(G) 

56. 

00 

1 

56. 

00 

1. 

70 

.19 

Participation 

(P) 

105. 

52 

2 

52. 

76 

1. 

60 

.21 

Interactions : 

TG 

23. 

56 

1 

23 . 

56 

0. 

7 1 

TP 

11 . 

45 

2 

5 . 

72 

0. 

1 7 

o  / 

GP 

44. 

71 

2 

22. 

36 

0. 

c  o 
6o 

C  1 

.31 

TGP 

17. 

61 

2 

8. 

80 

0. 

27 

Error 

5344 

30 

163 

32. 

99 

Total  (Between) 

5612 

66 

174 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

6 

93 

2 

3. 

47 

0. 

27 

.69 

Interactions : 

HT 

2 

21 

2 

1. 

10 

0. 

09 

.85 

HG 

5 

91 

2 

2. 

96 

0. 

23 

.72 

HP 

93 

57 

4 

23. 

39 

1. 

84 

.14 

HTG 

27 

17 

2 

13. 

59 

1. 

07 

.33 

HTP 

34 

00 

4 

8. 

50 

0. 

67 

.57 

HGP 

64 

15 

4 

16. 

04 

1. 

26 

.29 

HTGP 

58 

39 

4 

14. 

58 

1. 

15 

.33 

Error 

4119 

16 

326 

12. 

71 

Total  (Within) 

4411 

42 

350 

Total 

10024 

02 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Existentiality  (Ex)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

0.53 

1 

0.53 

0.01 

.91 

Gender 

(G) 

126.62 

1 

126.62 

3.29 

.07 

Participation 

(P) 

244.19 

2 

122.09 

3.17 

.05 

Interactions : 

- 

TG 

5 . 04 

1 

5 . 04 

n    1  o 
U.  1 J 

"7  O 

TP 

23.  77 

2 

11      o  o 

1 1 . 88 

0.31 

.  73 

GP 

■  78.79 

2 

39 . 39 

1 . 02 

.  36 

TGP 

133. 80 

2 

bo .  90 

1 . 74 

.  18 

Error 

6277.02 

163 

38.51 

Total  (Between) 

6755.96 

174 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

81.28 

2 

40.64 

4.26 

.02* 

Interactions : 

HT 

8.49 

2 

4.24 

0.45 

.63 

HQ 

10.99 

2 

5.50 

0.58 

.56 

HP 

105.66 

4 

26.42 

2.77 

.03* 

HTG 

41.45 

2 

20.72 

2.17 

.12 

HTP 

35.05 

4 

8.76 

0.92 

.45 

HGP 

71.16 

4 

17.79 

1.87 

.12 

HTGP 

45.92 

4 

11.48 

1.20 

.31 

Error 

3107.42 

326 

9.53 

Total  (Within) 

3507.27 

350 

Total 

10263.23 

524 
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Four-Way  analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Feeling  Reactivity  (Fr)  Scale  of  the  POX 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares      '         Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

3. 

58 

1 

3. 

58 

0. 

21 

.65 

Gender 

(G) 

24. 

94 

1 

24. 

94 

1. 

43 

.23 

Participation 

(P) 

42. 

46 

2 

21. 

23 

1. 

22 

.30 

Interactions : 

ill 

u  • 

D  4 

1 

n 

0. 

03 

.  86 

ir 

ID. 

q  1 

9 

» 

45 

0. 

48 

.  62 

Ur 

97 

Q? 

9 

1  3 

96 

0. 

80 

.45 

ibr 

^  ■ 

7  1 

>  /  i 

9 

^  ■ 

13 

J.  ^ 

.  87 

Error 

2847. 

.58 

163 

17. 

,47 

Total  (Between) 

5816. 

,22 

174 

^thin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

7, 

.16 

2 

3, 

.58 

0. 

69 

.49 

Interactions : 

HT 

31, 

.99 

2 

15, 

.99 

3. 

09 

.05 

HG 

32, 

.68 

2 

16, 

.34 

3. 

16 

.05 

HP 

35, 

.32 

4 

8, 

.83 

1. 

71 

.15 

HTG 

2, 

.44 

2 

1, 

.22 

0. 

24 

.78 

HTP 

49, 

.59 

4 

12, 

.40 

2. 

40 

.05 

HOP 

8, 

.53 

4 

2, 

.  13 

0. 

41 

.79 

HTGP 

13, 

.86 

4 

3, 

.46 

0. 

67 

.61 

Error 

1686, 

.03 

326 

5, 

.17 

Total  (Within) 

1867, 

.51 

350 

Total 

7683, 

.37 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Var  iance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Spontaneity  (S)  Scale  of  the  POX 


Source 

Sum  oi 

Df 

Mean 

F 

P 

Variance 

Squares 

Squares 

Rat 

:io 

(Adj . ) 

Between  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Type  of  school 

(T) 

1. 

.81 

1 

1. 

.81 

0. 

.  12 

.73 

Gender 

(G) 

1. 

,23 

1 

1. 

.23 

0. 

.08 

.77 

Participation 

(P) 

26. 

,80 

2 

13. 

.40 

0. 

.90 

.41 

Interactions : 

TG 

27. 

,79 

1 

27. 

.79 

1. 

.87 

.17 

TP 

8. 

,29 

2 

4. 

.15 

0. 

,28 

.76 

GP 

56. 

32 

2 

28. 

.  16 

1. 

,89 

.  15 

TGP 

4. 

32 

2 

2. 

,  16 

0. 

,15 

.87 

Error 

2425. 

27 

163 

14. 

,88 

Total  (Between) 

2551. 

83 

174 

Within  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

16. 

35 

2 

8. 

17 

2. 

36 

.  10 

Interactions : 

HI 

0. 

35 

2 

0. 

18 

0. 

05 

.94 

HG 

3. 

30 

2 

1. 

65 

0. 

48 

.60 

HP 

35. 

91 

4 

8. 

98 

2. 

59 

.04* 

HTG 

15. 

78 

2 

7. 

89 

2. 

28 

.11 

HIP 

15. 

72 

4 

3. 

93 

1. 

13 

.34 

HOP 

4. 

95 

4 

1. 

24 

0. 

36 

.82 

HTGP 

6. 

57 

4 

1. 

64 

0. 

47 

.73 

Error 

1129. 

93 

326 

3. 

47 

Total  (Within) 

1228. 

86 

350 

Total 


3780.69  524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Self-Regard  (Sr)  Scale  of  the  PCI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

24.94 

1 

29.94 

0.89 

.35 

1 

9  SI 

Participation 

(P) 

14.94 

2 

7.47 

0.27 

.77 

Interactions : 

TG 

128.95 

1 

128.95 

4.6 

.03 

TP 

34.74 

2 

17.37 

0.62 

.54 

GP 

82.01 

2 

41.00 

1.46 

.23 

TGP 

21. 16 

2 

10.58 

0.38 

.69 

Error 

A'^AA  97 
H JDO . ^ / 

i  D  J 

Zo  •  U  i 

iotax  ^.jsetween^ 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

32.53 

2 

16.26 

1.12 

.30 

Interactions : 

HT 

46.50 

2 

23.25 

1.60 

.21 

HG 

20.74 

2 

10.37 

0.72 

.42 

HP 

4.93 

4 

1.23 

0.08 

.94 

HTG 

78.98 

2 

39.49 

2.73 

.09 

HTP 

79.50 

4 

19.88 

1.37 

.26 

HGP 

105.13 

4 

26.28 

1.81 

.16 

HTGP 

17.13 

4 

4.28 

0.30 

.78 

Error 

4724.36 

326 

14.49 

Total  (Within) 

5109.80 

350 

Total 

9992.34 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Self-Acceptance  (Sa)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Type  of  school  (T) 
Gender  (G) 
Participation  (P) 

Interactions : 

TG 
TP 
GP 
TGP 

Error 

Total  (Between) 

Within  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


9.64 

1 

9.64 

0.33 

.57 

0.97 

1 

0.97 

0.03 

.86 

73.90 

2 

36.95 

1.27 

.28 

7.74 

1 

7.74 

0.27 

.61 

3.14 

2 

1.57 

0.05 

.95 

120.44 

2 

60.22 

2.06 

.13 

59.44 

2 

29.72 

1.02 

.36 

4753.50 

163 

29.16 

5028.77 

174 

Hours  (H) 

28.88 

2 

6.52 

1.06 

.34 

Interactions : 

HT 

13.04 

2 

6.52 

1.06 

.34 

HG 

9.59 

2 

4.80 

0.78 

.44 

HP 

9.48 

4 

2.37 

0.39 

.79 

HTG 

2.70 

2 

1.35 

0.22 

.77 

HTP 

32.26 

4 

8.06 

1.32 

.27 

HGP 

25.83 

4 

5.96 

0.97 

.42 

HTGP 

5.04 

4 

1.26 

0.21 

.92 

Error 

1997.76 

326 

6.13 

Total  (Within) 

2122.50 

350 

Total 

7151.27 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Nature  of  Man  (Nc)  Scale  of  the  POX 


Source  of  /. 
Variance 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Df 

Mean 
Squares 

F 

Ratio 

P 

(Adj  . 

Between  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Type  of  school 

(T) 

9. 

71 

1 

9. 

71 

0.73 

.40 

Gender 

(G) 

3. 

02 

1 

3. 

02 

0.23 

.64 

Participation 

(P) 

35. 

33 

2 

17. 

67 

1.32 

.27 

Interactions : 

TG 

6. 

58 

1 

6. 

58 

0.49 

.48 

TP 

20. 

57 

2 

10. 

28 

0.77 

.47 

CP 

SI 

2 

19. 

26 

1.44 

.24 

TGP 

15. 

14 

2 

7. 

57 

0.57 

.57 

Error 

2182. 

89 

163 

13. 

39 

Total  (Between) 

2311. 

,75 

174 

Within  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

2, 

.24 

2 

1, 

.  12 

0.15 

.79 

Interactions : 

HT 

4 

.77 

9 

2 

.39 

.  65 

HG 

9 

.93 

2 

4 

.96 

0.66 

.47 

GP 

47 

.90 

4 

11 

.98 

1.60 

.19 

HTG 

3 

.69 

2 

1 

.85 

0.25 

.70 

HTP 

10 

.36 

4 

2 

.59 

0.35 

.78 

HGP 

34 

.75 

4 

8 

.69 

1.16 

.32 

HTGP 

51 

.67 

4 

12 

.92 

1.73 

.16 

Error 

2435 

.54 

326 

7 

.47 

Total  (Within) 

2598 

.61 

350 

Total 


4910.36  524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Synergy  (Sy)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

1. 

49 

1 

1.49 

0. 

12 

.73 

Gender 

(G) 

35. 

24 

1 

35.24 

2. 

74 

.10 

Participation 

(P) 

2. 

13 

2 

1.07 

0. 

08 

.92 

Interactions : 

TG 

21 . 

58 

1 

21. 

58 

1 . 

C  Q 
Ob 

.  ZU 

TP 

76. 

21 

2 

38. 

11 

o 

Z  . 

yo 

.  UO 

GP 

31 . 

41 

Z 

15. 

71 

1 

1  . 

,  ZZ 

TCP 

23. 

54 

2 

11. 

77 

U  . 

y  i 

Error 

2096. 

54 

163 

12. 

86 

Total  (Between) 

2288. 

14 

174 

Lthin  Subjects 

Main  Effects: 

Hours  (H) 

29. 

.79 

2 

14.89 

1, 

.40 

.24 

Interactions : 

HT 

2. 

,32 

2 

1. 

16 

0, 

.11 

.78 

HG 

1. 

,63 

2 

0. 

82 

0, 

.08 

.82 

HP 

14. 

,87 

4 

3. 

72 

0 

.35 

.73 

HTG 

37, 

.06 

2 

18. 

53 

1 

.74 

.19 

HTP 

73. 

,79 

4 

18. 

45 

1 

.73 

.18 

HGP 

77. 

,96 

4 

19. 

49 

1 

.83 

.16 

HTGP 

26. 

,70 

4 

6. 

67 

0 

.63 

.56 

Error 

3476, 

,74 

326 

10. 

,66 

Total  (Within) 

3740, 

.86 

350 

Total 

6029, 

.00 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Acceptance  of  Aggression  (A)  Scale  of  the  POX 


Source  of  Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 


Variance 


Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 

Main  Effects; 

Type  of  school  (T) 
Gender  (G) 
Participation  (P) 

Interactions : 

TG 
TP 
GP 
TGP 

Error 

Total  (Between) 

Within  Subjects 
Main  Effects: 


21.27 

1 

21.27 

0.59 

.44 

38.35 

1 

38.35 

1.07 

.30 

30.93 

2 

15.46 

0.43 

.65 

51.61 

1 

51.61 

1.44 

.23 

20.18 

2 

10.09 

0.28 

.75 

48.42 

2 

24.21 

0.68 

.51 

0.65 

2 

0.32 

0.01 

.99 

5873.77 

163 

35.82 

6085.18 

174 

Hours  (H) 

46. 

24 

2 

23. 

12 

1. 

34 

.26 

Interactions : 

HT 

32. 

51 

2 

16. 

25 

0. 

94 

.35 

HG 

11. 

72 

2 

5. 

86 

0. 

34 

.61 

HP 

45. 

63 

4 

11. 

41 

0. 

66 

.55 

HTG 

70. 

49 

2 

35. 

24 

2. 

04 

.15 

HTP 

80. 

72 

4 

20. 

18 

1. 

17 

.32 

HGP 

99. 

79 

4 

24. 

95 

1. 

45 

.23 

HTGP 

24. 

93 

4 

6. 

23 

0. 

36 

.75 

Error 

5653. 

32 

326 

17. 

24 

Total  (Within) 

5975. 

32 

350 

Total 

12060. 

50 

524 
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Four-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Effect  of  Time  on  the 
Capacity  for  Intimate  Contact  (C)  Scale  of  the  POI 


Source  of  ,         Sum  of        Df      Mean  F  P 

Variance  Squares  Squares      Ratio  (Adj.) 


Between  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Type  of  school 

(T) 

9. 

35 

1 

9. 

35 

0. 

25 

.62 

Gender 

(G) 

20. 

97 

1 

20. 

97 

0. 

55 

.46 

Participation 

(P) 

39. 

86 

2 

19. 

93 

0. 

,53 

.59 

Interactions : 

TG 

56. 

05 

1 

56. 

05 

1, 

,48 

.22 

TP 

9. 

72 

2 

4. 

86 

0. 

.13 

.88 

GP 

56. 

70 

2 

28. 

35 

0, 

.75 

.47 

TGP 

159. 

16 

2 

79. 

58 

2, 

.11 

.12 

Error 

6233. 

98 

163 

37. 

78 

Total  (Between)  6585.79  174 


Within  Subjects 


Main  Effects: 


Hours  (H) 

140. 

19 

2 

70. 

09 

3. 

78 

.04* 

Interactions : 

HT 

8. 

,44 

2 

4. 

22 

0. 

23 

.71 

HG 

5. 

,79 

2 

2. 

89 

0. 

16 

.77 

HP 

99. 

,26 

4 

24. 

81 

1. 

34 

.26 

HTG 

112. 

,86 

2 

56. 

43 

3. 

05 

.07 

HTP 

87. 

,40 

4 

21. 

85 

1. 

18 

.32 

HGP 

210. 

,21 

4 

52. 

55 

2. 

84 

.04* 

HTGP 

102, 

,97 

4 

25. 

74 

1. 

39 

.25 

Error 

6113, 

.25 

326 

18. 

53 

Total  (Within) 

6780, 

.33 

350 

Total  13366.12  524 
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